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Llanberis Pass, near Caernarvon: Her Majesty the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh will visit Caernarvon Castle on 
July 10, during the Royal tour of Wales 
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Tangiers: Outpost of Anarchy (Honor Tracy) 
The Prospect for More and Better Meat (Anthony Hurd, M.P.) 
Cecil Rhodes (Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery) 


Schweppshire Shows the Way 
5. RE-INHIBITATING CENTRE 


The Story of the Psychological Wing of the Middle- 
schweppes Hospital illustrates Schweppshire’s ability 
to progress beyond progress. 

EARLY DAYS. Middleschweppes was the. first to 
prove that Freud was not, in fact, Freud at all, 
but existent as a buried personality-wish. 

FIRST FRUITS. The Middleschweppes psycho- 
analyst squad perfects its techniques and psycho- 
analyses more psycho-analytically than any other 
psycho-analysts anywhere. ; 

COURTING DISASTER. Complete and universal 
psycho-analysis irons everybody so completely flat 
that it is impossible to tell the difference between 
people except by labels. 

A CRISIS AVERTED. Boldly progressive once more,, 
the crisis is met by de-psycho-analysis, employing 
the now familiar methods of re-inhibitation, re- 
packing the subconscious, complexing up, and making 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE. LASTS 


everybody tremendously different “again without 
exactly knowing why. Note, in the BEFORE (bottom 
right of main picture), the absolutely ordinary. 
AFTER (top left) the absolute un-ordinary or different. 


“COMPLEXO” OUTFIT for DE-PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
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J. A Schoolboy (for bullving). 2. Large Helping (for restoring the Freudian Nightmare). 
3. A Dominant Father. 4. A Sub-Dominant Mother. 


Designed by Lewitt-Him, written by Stephen Potter. 
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The New. Conflict in Germany 


HAVE been in Germany for a fortnight*: during that time 

I have had two contrasting experiences. I would like to 

describe them because they have helped me, and perhaps 

they will also help you, to get a better understanding of 
what is happening in this country, divided by the Iron Curtain 
into two lands—one vibrating with reviving life and the other 
in rebellion against declining life. 

Last Sunday I drove from Berlin to the west, through the 
Russian-occupied zone. I was in a car with American Army licence 
plates; my companion was an American correspondent who has 
made the trip many times of recent years and months. From the 
built-up part of Berlin to the Russian check point at the beginning 
of the Russian zone, the roadside was covered with picnickers and 
hikers enjoying the ‘day off. They were well-dressed; their figures 
were generally well-padded in the traditional German manner, and 
they were totally unconcerned over the passing of just another 
car. Then we came to the Russian check point: from there for 


- 100 miles we drove through a different world. There were a few 


people along the roadside but at considerable intervals. Their 
clothing was noticeably less colourful—less new. They were in 
little groups, usually by age: there would be a cluster of children, 
then an elderly couple, and then a few young people. Mostly they 
would be sitting on a fence or on the grass watching passing 
traffic. There were no picnic baskets—the evidence of good*eating 
was not so prominent. 

But while these east Germans who live under Russian rule were 
marked by drabber clothing and slimmer bodies than were their 


free German compatriots in Berlin, they were marked even more 


by identical behaviour towards our passing car. Invariably for the 
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100 miles through the Russian zone, they waved at us. It was not 
just a perfunctory wave: it started from the moment they could 
see our identifying licence plates; it continued well after we had 
gone by. The faces were invariably marked by expectancy and 
by hopefulness. I asked my companion if this was usual. He said 
they sometimes used to wave, but never anything like this before. 

That was the first experience which stands out in my fortnight 
in Germany. Then, the other one. It is made up of several different 
things happening in Bonn, the capital of the west German 
Republic. Bonn is having a building boom: bulldozers and steam 
shovels are clearing the ground for an extension of the Parliament 
Building. Construction gangs are working on big, new, government 
buildings. The concrete skeleton for a new Foreign Office, nine 
storeys high, is nearly finished. The foundations are going in for 
an equally big Federal Post Office building. Outside my bedroom 
window last night dump trucks were arriving and unloading earth 
all night long under floodlights. From Bonn to Badgodesberg the 
sleepy meadows on the west bank of the Rhine are giving way to 
great housing projects for government workers. A  thirty-mile 
stretch of the Rhineland is being converted from resort and 


,pastureland into a capital city. 


In theory, Bonn is a temporary capital, but its rebuilders 
obviously have no idea that their stay here will be brief. Their 
buildings bespeak an assumption of considerable permanence. They 
are in no hurry to leave the banks of the Rhine. The great east 
German uprising of June 16 and 17 has made no appreciable 
change in their plans. 

In these two experiences, I submit is the external expression of 
the great new conflict in Germany, which has risen suddenly and 
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unexpectedly out of the massive defiance by east German workers of 
their wretched Communist Government. Germany is not divided today 
between Communist and anti-Communist, it is divided between east 
Germans who desire and expect swift action to consummate their 
liberation, which they thought they were launching nearly three weeks 
ago, and the west German Government whose thinking is settled firmly 
in an assumption of an indefinitely long residence in Bonn, and an 
indefinitely long division of Germany. 

Chancellor Adenauer’s west German Government is in no hurry to 
leave the pleasant easy life of the Rhineland. The Chancellor and his 
spokesmen will give any enquirer a hundred reasons why the great 
June uprising in the east does not, and should not, upset or change 
the even pattern of life and policy in a divided Germany. Some of the 
reasons seem to carry weight and have merit. They, these west German 
officials, argue that the Russian army will never leave Germany except 
for a price, which the west, they say, could not pay with safety. They 
argue that it is safer and better for west Germany to become a free 
member of the west European community and then afterwards see 
what might be done about liberating east Germany. They argue that if 
the Russian terms for the liberation of east Germany were to be 
accepted, the Russians might, in the end, gain control of all Germany. 

In effect, they are saying that it is safer for the west and for them- 
selves to be content with half Germany all free, than to take a chance 
on all Germany half free. This is a most appealing point of view to 
west Germans whose life is getting better all the time; whose factories 
are booming; whose western occupiers grow daily more considerate and 
Jenieni. For west Germans life is good, and so why disturb it? Bonn is 
a pleasant capital; there will soon be enough buildings in it to house 
the Government. But is all of this reason, or rationalisation?--To the 
east Germans, to Berliners, to the many thousands of refugees here 
from the east zone, it is only comfortable rationalisation. Just an excuse 
for avoiding the risks of seeking boldly, by bold action, an end to the 
division of Germany. The imagination of east Germans has been fired 
by their own risings in the Russian zone. To them this is the moment to 
cast counsels of caution and fear aside, and strike out daringly, taking 
great chances if necessary. 


For and Against Four-Power Talks 

The west German Government is opposed to four-power talks, and to 
anything which might lead to negotiations over Germany with Russia; 
because it thinks that such talks would at best leave things the way they 
are, and at worst would lead to an American withdrawal and the 
neutralisation of Germany which they argue would in the end mean 
Russian control of all Germany. 

But those people who speak for the east Germans consider these to 
be the arguments of timid men, more concerned with their own well- 
being than with the welfare and the future of all Germany. To the 
spokesmen for the east, no price is too high to get the Russian army 
out of Germany, and to get all Germany united again. They say they 
are not afraid of four-power talks with Germany: they want the talks, 
they want anything tried, which might get the Russian army back 
behind the Oder. If the immediate price would be neutralisation of all 
Germany they will say they will take a chance on that. They argue 
that it would be harder for the Red Army to come back, once it has 
gone out of Germany, than to remain without going. They say that 
once Germany is reunited it will be able to take care of itself. And there 
is no doubt that these east Germans and their friends have the patriotic 
side of the argument. They have heroes and martyrs too now, and a 
flag which has become honourable. Until mid-June the black, red, go!d 
flag of the German Republic had been a symbol of German defeat. It 
was the flag of 1918 and of 1945—but now it has a different overtone, 
for in Berlin on June 17 men gave their lives to pull down the Com- 
munist flag from the Brandenburg Gate, and to raise the black, red, gold 
banner in its place. So it is again the flag of honour in German eyes. 

This issue has now cut through the political life of Germany. The 
Social Democrats have seized the issue of unity first The Christian 
Democrats—the Government party—clings to the-arguments of caution. 
Reluctantly the Governmeni has agreed to recognise unification as an 
objective to be sought, but only after west Germany has become a 
member of the European Defence Community. Hesitantly they agreed 
that June 16 should become a national memorial day.. At every step 
along the road since June 16, they have held back from association 
with this new, great, upward surge of German desire for unity. They do 
not want to irritate the Russian bear, or to risk life without the 
comforting presence of the western armies. 
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The wisest political experts here will not predict the effect of all this 


on-the September elections. Chancellor Adenauer is an able politician, 
one of the shrewdest. He may be able to turn all this to his advantage. 

But the Social Democrats, by embracing the cause of German unity, - 
have gained a powerful appeal to the refugees who yearn for a chance to 

go home. And therefore also to Protestants—for east Germany is a 

Protestant country, and its people, whether still here in exile or in the 

east—are mostly Protestants. Until mid-June Adenauer had been win- 

ning Protestants to his originally Catholic Party; but he ‘may have 

difficulty holding them now that the Socialists have become the cham- 

pions of German unity. For unity means far more to the Protestants 

whose homeland is under Russian rule than to Catholics who are free 

and safe behind the front line of the western Occupation Armies. 


Slowness and Caution 

This explains the bitterness of the debate this week in the German 
Parliament, the inclination of the Socialists to oppose anything and 
everything proposed by the Government. But the parliament adjourns 
this week-end and the Western Powers have themselves done nothing 
to encourage the eagerness of east Germans for action towards German 
unity. The order of the day from Washington is for the same slowness 
and caution which accords with the inclinations of the Adenauer Govern- 
ment. The argument that it is best to please Washington first is 
sweetened by news of fresh grants and favours from Washington. 
Adenauer poses as the leader who can get most for Germany from 
Washington; so western policy dovetails with Russia’s own efforts to get 
the lid back on the kettle of east German revolt. 

That revolt is not over yet. Reports from the Russian zone tell of 
workers boycotting what the Communists call ‘ loyalty demonstrations *; 
and of a general work slow-down throughout the zone. But without 
outside encouragement the revolt must be limited to this passive variety 
of resistance. The east German workers could and did revolt against 
their east German Communist Government and against its own armed 
forces. That Government is discredited now in everyone’s eyes— 
obviously including the Russians. It is nothing more than a facade— 
another Russian Potemkin village. But—and this seems to me to be the 
most important single fact about Germany today—the east German 
workers did not even attempt to revolt against the Russian army, nor 
did they succeed in discrediting the physical power of that particular 
instrument of Moscow. The stories at the time of the revolt made much 
of the few occasions when stones were thrown at Russian tanks and logs 
were jammed into their treads. But in retrospect these isolated episodes 
weigh little in the balance of the larger story of the effectiveness of 
the Russian army in putting down the revolt. The army came on the 
scene late; the revolt died down as the army came in. 

The tanks are supposedly out of Berlin now, but the show of Russian 


force did end the revolt. East German workers could discredit their 


stupid Communist Government: they could no more than scratch, 
though, the Russian army. This, I would submit, has an important 
meaning for all of us. Russian power in Germany has lost some of its. 
old pomps-but it has not lost its real foundation, the Russian army. 
Communism has been exorcised from Germany. The Russian army is 
still there, as solid and imperturbable as ever, impervious alike to 
stones, logs, exhortation, and propaganda. Some people seem to think 
that the Red Army can be talked or scared out of Germany. Nothing 


this reporter could see or learn in Germany would bear this out. Unless — ~ 


the visible facts here are false, the Russian army will leave Germany 
only through negotiation or through war. Since the west is cutting down 
its military strength, that would seem to leave only negotiation. The 
governments of the west show no perceptible interest in negotiation. My 
own thoughts go back to those eager, expectant faces along the road 
through the Russian zone, and the lingering, hopeful, waving hands. 
—Home Service 
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‘Tangiers: Outpost of Anarchy 


By HONOR TRACY 


HAT chiefly strikes a newcomer to Tangiers 

is its impertinence, its intrusion into an 

ancient, dreaming world. From the hills 

above it, with the Atlantic rolling to one side 

and the Mediterranean sparkling on the other, the coast 
of Spain shimmering drowsily ahead, you look over a 
corner of the earth quite drenched in bygone splendours. 
It seems to have borne all it could of greatness and now 
to ask only for peace in which to remember. And here 
on this fabulous antic shore rises a modern town in all its 
irrelevance: a town of hastily run-up white buildings, paid 
for out of hastily run-up black fortunes: a town that does 
not even pretend to be there for anyone’s sake but its own. 
I remember Tangiers, too, as the place where I sat out- 
side a café between a convicted pirate and a madman, 
and thought nothing of it. I thought nothing of it because 
quite clearly nobody else was thinking about it. The in- 
difference was not hard to understand in the case of the 
pirate, for by local standards he was merely an unsuccess- 
ful business man, and Tangiers is not interested in failure. 
But the madman was so very, very mad. A tall, gaunt 
Moroccan in grey burnous and crimson fez, his eyeballs 
distended with a fearful anxiety, he sat muttering and 


gesticulating, crying out against the unseen tormentors, forking them 
away with two long bony fingers. No one passing gave him more than 
a glance; and, once I saw he did not mean to attack me, nor did I. 
It was only afterwards when he turned up again in a Spanish town, 
creating a veritable stir, followed by a train of delighted spectators and 
providing no doubt the gayest diversion for some little time, that it 
came home to me how curious was the Tangerine point of view; 
and how infectious. 

For this is a town gravely preoccupied: dedicated to the love of 
money and the task of making as much of it as possible in the shortest 
time. That is to say, the European part of the town: the Moors devote 


Above: activity in the 
port: crates are un- 
loaded into small row- 
ing boats which bring 
them ashore 


Right: ‘ Tangiers lives 


by finance and finance , 


is completely free ’— 
money-changers in one 
of the streets 


is 


The market-place, Tangiers 


themselves, with an equal concentration, to the 
problem of keeping body and soul together. 
There are seventy banks in this small place, 
and Heaven only knows how many bureaux de 
change; and the wireless stations are busy 
broadcasting fluctuations in the currency market 
several times a day. Tangiers lives by finance 
and finance is completely free. You can buy 
dollars or francs or Japanese yen; you can arrive 
with a trunk of solid gold bars and no questions 
are asked; or, if you prefer, you can stay at 
home and, by establishing a phantom import- 
export firm in Tangiers, immensely reduce your 
tax expenditure. For manoeuvres of this kind 
you require a stooge; and there are certain local 
gentlemen who do nothing but act as company 
directors to firms that never existed. This is but 
one of the ways in which Tangiers extends a 
pitying hand to the distressed and managed 
world outside: there are plenty of others. On 
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the spot, its affairs are conducted in a way which not too long ago was 
normal everywhere, and which now has all the bright extravagance of a 
fairy tale. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the Tangerines have no 
cares of their own. They depend on calamity: anything which sends 
the frightened rich scampering to shelter is agreeable; and wars and 
rumours of war suit them a treat. They are never more cheerful than 
when the rest of us are quaking in our shoes; it is when we begin to 
breathe a little more freely that they shake their heads and ask what 
the world is coming to. Now the easing of political tension abroad has 
cast a shadow over their lives. They have been brought face to face 
with the danger of peace. They are plucky about it, steadfast and 
uncomplaining: if it comes to the worst, I am sure they will die where 
they stand without a murmur. But it has led to a sapping of con- 
fidence, a drying up of the springs of enterprise, a reluctance to embark 
on new ventures—in short, a recession. 


> 


Shared Outlook and Purpose 

A shared outlook and purpose, then, binds together this little com- 
mamity, in other respects one of the most richly diverse in the world. 
And the town itself offers such a diversity of spectacle, warring among 
itself in style and conception, that one seems to wander in a mad 
jumble of time and place, as if in a dream. Here, for example, is a 
garage packed with glossy motor-cars: nothing could be more up-to- 
date and reassuring. But look through the window and you have moved 
back a few thousand years to the days of the Bible: for there below 
in the courtyard is a caravanserai, with the patient donkeys, the white- 
robed figures, the smoke curling up from the evening’ fire, and the 
bent old women arranging baskets of eggs and vegetables, sheaves of 
roses, carnations and lilies, for sale in the market tomorrow. Back you 
come to here and now with Pan-American Radio and the unsteady 
forms of visiting American sailors moving through the local haunts in 
search of oblivion. A blind Moorish woman fondling her baby in the 
shadow of the trees on the boulevard takes you for a moment out of 
time altogether; the scarlet British letter-box, with the initial Edward 
VII and the hour of the next collection, gently brings you back. And 
the Gran Teatro Cervantes, a recuerdo of provincial Spain, with the 
nymphs dancing above the porch, the ornate facade of pink, yellow, 
and blue tiles and a single mask—the tragic one—to recall the 
passionate wordy dramas of days gone by . .. the Gran Teatro Cer- 
vantes is showing three times a day a film, in French, called ‘ Papa 
Cohen ’. . 

The inhabitants are as varied as the town itself. In five minutes you 
can pass on the street an Austrian prince, a Dutch yogi, a Berber chief, 
an American novelist, a high nazi in retirement, an English lordling, 
and a number of people whose countries are too hot to hold them. 
Also, it may be said, of people whose countries are too cold to do 
this: for Tangiers would not be complete without a pocket of British 
expatriates, the kind that “simply must have sun’ and who yet create 
subtly the illusion of fog and ice wherever they are. There are others, 
again, for whom the single fact that there is no income tax in Tangiers 
outweighs its disadvantages, such as natives and flies. Some people, 
again, give the oddest explanations for their presence here. A young 
Jady averred that her husband and she had left a happy home and a 
flourishing practice, just to be on the safe side in case there was war. 
It seemed an exaggerated step to take, and in fact there was a school 
of thought which held that a little story of embezzlement lay behind 
it. One learns, of course, to accept all statements of this—or any— 
kind with a certain reserve. Each of four lawyers I met, for example, 
gave me to understand that there was only one honest lawyer in town, 
and that was himself: so that three of them, anyhow, must have been 
wrong. Caution must be exercised, too, in reading the local press, 
a local journalist said; for there were so many secret pressures at work 
that his colleagues were sadly corrupted. He himself would have had 
no hesitation at all in freely writing his mind if it was not for the fear 
of losing his job. 

At the same time, while no one has a good word for anyone else 
and gossip is as deadly as in a village, local feeling is essentially 
tolerant. What people do is very much their own affair, and if they 
come to grief they expect and get no mercy. There are so many queer 
fish in these waters that conventions relax; and there is a delightful 
absence of hypocrisy. A pillar of local society introduced me oné even- 
ing to a friend of his and, after this friend had gone, revealed that he 
was the proprietor of a male brothel. A look of intense disapproval 
came over his face as he spoke. ‘ Will you believe it’, he exclaimed, 
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“ that silly man is not, on tue telephone. Just can’t be Bother? srihteine : 
a business without a telephone! Is that the way to succeed?’ The 
incident is mentioned, by the way, only as an illustration of this Tan- 
gerine spirit of live and let live; and not to further the legend of 
wickedness and vice that has brought a bitter disappointment to so 
many hopeful travellers. There are no more brothels, male or female, 
in Tangiers than in any other Mediterranean port: it is just that their 
owners seem able to move in respectable company and—unless they fail 
to put in a telephone—to escape censure. 

The government of Tangiers has the same rather Ages -in- *Wondedand 
flavour as everything else. ‘No taxation without representation! ’ 
shouted one of the local soreheads. Someone pointed out that, after all, 
there was no taxation. ‘There you are! What did I say?’ he cried 
triumphantly. But it is a fact that the inhabitants. have no voice what- 
ever in their own affairs. The chief authority is the Committee of 
Control, composed of the Consuls-General of all the nations (except 
Germany) who signed the Treaty of Algeciras in 1906; and this com- 
mittee must approve and can veto any of the acts of the Legislative 
Assembly, the members of which it also appoints and can dismiss. 
Thus the administration is in the hands of people who have at least 
one eye on their own national interest: and since the greater Powers 
are mainly concerned in preventing each other from stealing a march, 
and a general agreement is necessary before steps are taken, it is 
anything but dynamic in character. The Russians are entitled to take 
a part in it but for one of their mysterious reasons have let the oppor- 
tunity go: a curious decision, for Tangiers must be one of the most 
valuable listening posts in the world, with numbers of people hard at 
work collecting and hawking information, some of them on several 
pay-rolls at once: and if they do eventually appear, one result is sure 
to be a further slowing-down of procedure. 

An optimist—the only one I encountered—thought there was much 
to be said for these divided counsels, seeing in them a safeguard against 
the introduction of income tax; but he was mistaken, I fancy. If there 
is one point on which the authorities are unanimous, it is on the 
sheer impossibility of ever gathering such tax even if imposed, es 
the rudimentary ideas of social duty whiclr prevail. 

The memory that Tangiers leaves above all, when the colours fade 
and the pleasure and amusement die away, is one of squalor. It is not 
onty the obvious physical squalor of the native quarters with their 
narrow, winding streets and fetid houses, the blind or ulcerous beggars, 
the stalls of dirty, fly-blown food, the disease, the filth, the smell; or 
the moral squalor of life lived easily and luxuriously with all those 
things next door. Tangiers is mentally squalid in a way that a stranger 
notices very quickly as a peculiar something in the air and which in 
time induces a feeling of suffocation. All these bright, keen, calculating 
brains create around them a kind of spiritual Dead Sea. Here, one 
feels, the writer would soon stop writing, the painter throw his brushes 
away, the mystic turn into a beachcomber or a man of affairs. 


A Rose in the Desert 


And yet, to end on a cheerful note, it was here that I met one of 
the most selflessly devoted of men, an individual of high and noble 
purpose, blooming like a rose in the desert. He will not sound very - 
impressive, no doubt: he was just the local manufacturer of a certain 
famous American beverage. But the moment he greeted you at his 
factory door, an open bottle clasped in one hand for himself, in the 
other a bottle for you, you knew that here was no ordinary business 
man. He lived and breathed only to promote this beverage, not from 
vulgar motives of profit but in the cause of civilisation. 

“Our product is the friend of everybody’, he said in accents of 
unforgettable sincerity. ‘Our product aims to keep out of politics. 
Our product knows no colour, race, or creed’. It is pleasant to record 


that after initial setbacks—for a base rumour, thought to be French 


in origin, went round that pig’s blood was one of the ingredients used 
—he is succeeding; for Tangiers now per capita drinks more of this 
boon to humanity than any other place in, the Old World excepting 
Frankfurt, Germany.—T hird Programme : 


The thirtieth issue of that invaluable work of reference The Yearbook of 
the Universities of the Commonwealth (1953) has now been published by 
Bell, price 3 guineas. The present edition is larger than any of its pre- 
decessors, not only because entries for individual universities have required _ 
more room as their staffs grow, but also because in nearly every part of 
the Commonwealth new universities have been established since the war. 
The introduction to each national group of universities has been a 
up to date or rewritten. 
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~The Prospect for More and Better Meat 


By ANTHONY HURD, mp. 


VERYONE is asking when meat rationing can come to an 

end and when we shall be able to get a better choice of meat 

at the butcher’s shop. Before the war we ate 2,100,000 tons 

of meat a year. There are more of us now, and for everyone 
to have as much now we should want 2,300,000 tons. This year supplies 
are running at about 1,900,000 tons, of which 1,000,000 tons is home 
produced. Home production is increasing, particularly on the pig side. 
There will be more pork in the shops next autumn than there has been 
at any time since before the war—in fact we may get rather tired 
of pork. We have a record number of pigs in the country and the 
bacon factories are fully supplied. The sheep does not, in the nature 
of things, increase so rapidly, and except in the hill districts our breed- 
ing flocks are much smaller than before the war. Much of the land 
they grazed now carries dairy cows or is growing grain. 


Increase in Home Beef 

The home production of beef is going ahead again with a marked 
spurt since the £5 calf rearing subsidy was introduced. It is reckoned 
that we are now rearing an extra 150,000 calves for beef in England 
and Wales, and Scotland has 27,000 more beef cattle than a year 
ago. It is particularly satisfactory that the slaughter of baby calves, 
mostly bull calves born in dairy herds, has now been checked and 
any that look like making beef beasts in due course are being kept. In 
Wiltshire, where I farm, people are rearing the black and white steer 


- calves that come out of dairy herds, and picked right they will give a 


good carcass of beef in time. It is certain that we shall have a big 
increase in home beef production when these extra calves come to 
maturity. We have no prairies or pampas which produce cheap beef 
by the cow suckling her own calf, but we are making better use now 
of the Welsh uplands and the hill country of the north of England 
and Scotland, where they are raising more beef calves that will be 
fattened on lowland pastures. The aim is to get an extra 300,000 to 
400,000 calves reared for beef, and that is why tHe Government give 
a subsidy of £5 to stop too many calves being sold as veal. So the meat 
production picture at home is promising. 

When we look at the world’s meat supply and prospects, we are 
obviously right to do all that we can to produce more at home. We 
have the finest material in our native breeds. If you visit the fat-lamb 
districts of New Zealand, as I did two years ago, you will find the 
little Southdown firmly established as the best ram for crossing with 
the larger grass ewes—Romneys—to produce those chubby Canterbury 


lambs that are as alike as peas in a pod. Go to Queensland and the 


Northern Territory of Australia, and you will find the British beef 
breeds again improving beef stock over millions of acres of open grazing. 

Why is it, then, that we are not getting as much good quality beef 
from abroad as we did before the war? It ts beef that most people 
want. Of course, roast beef is England’s traditional meat and we have 
always been particular about our choice. We are not getting as much 
as we want or as good quality as we like, because production in the 


- world has not kept pace. with the increase in population, and the 


countries on which we rely, notably the Argentine and Australia, are 
themselves eating more of the beef they produce. They have been 
moving away from their former role of exporters of food and becom- 
ing more industrialised themselves. There are special reasons why 
the Argentine has fallen off as an exporter of beef, but in Australia, 
apart from periodical droughts, it is a matter of the towns growing 
fast and demanding more of their beef at home. 

I remember going through a freezing works at Rockhampton in 
Queensland and I noticed the poor quality of the beef carcasses marked 
for export to England. I was told that that was what we got because 
Sydney butchers were ready to pay a good price for the best beef 
and our Ministry of Food took the remainder in bulk. New Zealand 
alone of our main suppliers has kept up her shipments of first quality 
meat, mostly lamb, and indeed increased them. Her industrial develop- 
ment has been comparatively slow compared with her steady increase 
in food output. Let us not forget that no one has been more loyal to 


the British consumer than the New Zealand farmer, But I know that 
he looks forward to the day when New Zealand lamb can again be 
sold on its merits in the British market. Both New Zealand and 
Australia think the same about this. The Chairman of the Queensland 
Meat Export Company said recently: 

With a return to private trading, British consumers could expect 
improved quality beef from Australia. For the past thirteen years the 
identity of Australian meats had been lost in the United Kingdom and 
the quality of exports in the future would be most important. While 
meat rationing continued in England, Australia had to continue sending 
frozen beef, but if the chilled beef trade could be resumed consumers 
would soon be eating better beef. 

I do not think that anyone would claim any special virtue for state 
trading that must be preserved at all costs. The present Minister of 
Food certainly does not feel that way. He will be happy when he can 
get out of the meat business and the consumer can have a free choice 
without rationing. It is sometimes said that we must go on with the 
Ministry of Food control for quite a while longer because we get con- 
siderable trade advantages from the Government’s being the buyer of 
meat in. the Argentine, and indeed that President Peron would not 
allow anything but state trading. I doubt whether this is so. Our 
merchants are now starting again to buy grain in the ordinary commer- 
cial way in the Argentine and there is not much evidence that we get 
specially favoured treatment for our manufactured goods because we 
do our meat trading through diplomatic channels. Each year we have 
a long wrangle and this does not make for good relations between our 
two countries. The Argentinians use meat exports as a bargaining 
counter in securing supplies of oil, tinplate, and other essentials, but it 
has needed a great deal of pushing to get them to take even £3,000,000 
worth of consumer goods from us, and even now they are not taking 
anything like an adequate quantity of textiles. Nor have we got a settle- 
ment of compensation claims of British investors in the Argentine. 

I cannot think we should do any worse, and we ought to be able to 
do a good deal better, by letting our experienced firms of importers 
get to work buying meat in the Argentine to sell here when the market 
wants chilled beef most. I should add that the Argentine trade agree- 
ment comes to an end in twelve months’ time anyway. Indeed, next 
mid-summer would.be the right time to end meat control and rationing 
in Britain. Rationing has almost come to an end now, with the larger 
supplies available to the butchers, but there is not freedom of choice. 
The butcher cannot get from the Ministry of Food just what he knows 
will suit his customers, and therefore the customers cannot buy just the 
cuts they want. I am told that there is enough meat coming forward 
from now until December to satisfy all demands, but that it is not 
practicable to abandon the control for five months and then put it on 
again to see us through the late winter and spring when home-killed 
supplies are always short. We want to be able to rely mainly on home- 
killed in the summer and autumn, when stock can be fattened most 
cheaply on grass, and have enough imported meat in cold store and 
coming direct off ships to level up the supply in winter and spring. I 
have just heard of some new supplies coming along from the Falkland 
Islands, where the Colonial Development Corporation have put up a 
freezer to handle 30,000 sheep a year for the British market. They have 
already started with 12,000. 


Lack of Cold-storage Space 

The great problem at the moment is the lack of cold-storage space 
to hold the imported meat at the time when we have plenty of our 
own. Compared with the days before the war our supplies are out of 
balance. We are not getting so much chilled beef from the Argentine 
coming in for immediate use in the first six months of the year. The 
winter fattening of cattle here does not pay, even though the Ministry 
of Food has fixed a high price for fat cattle after Christmas. The home 
killings of meat month by month last year show that clearly enough. 
The figure for October at the end of the grazing season was 107,000 

f (continued on page 69) 
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Only a Game! 


ANY years ago Lord Baldwin observed that if Hitler and 

Mussolini wanted to know how serious a business life was 

they should see the committee of the M.C.C. in action. 

What kind of atmosphere prevails at the gatherings of 
that august body, we, as the saying goes, would not know. But if its 
deliberations are as serious as Lord Baldwin suggested the result at least 
seems satisfactory: the ball has been kept rolling—which is more than 
can be said of the vanished regimes of Hitler and Mussolini. And after 
all the headquarters of a game that for generations past has seized the 
imagination of a virile, widely scattered, and not wholly unintelligent 
race of men (including their women and children) is not a place where 
one would expect matters to be taken lightly. 

Of the seriousness of cricket’s hold on this nation we had a dramatic 
reminder on Tuesday of last week. There must have been few that day 
who was not made aware—even if their own interest was not engaged— 
that something was afoot, or perhaps, more appropriately, ‘in the air’; 
the rest went about their business with such concentration as they could 
command but conscious all the time that on a rather special patch of 
England’s green and pleasant land brave men were struggling in the 
storms of fate. One remembers how, as the afternoon wore on and the 
tension mounted, news of the struggle was passed on—grimly at first 
and later with undertones of hope and even confidence. On the follow- 
ing morning the papers reflected something of the atmosphere. We 
read of ‘time standing still’, of ‘ panic gibbering on the ground’, and 
of the ‘ miracle of faith’ that sustained the country in its darkest hour 
(one wondered momentarily whether we were reading of Lord’s or 
Lourdes); memories were recalled of Corunna, Mons, Dunkirk—and 
we went on our way with a firmer, more resilient tread. England, with 
her back to the wall, had been saved again. 

But for the fundamental seriousness of this great game (if we dare 
call it a game), cradled as it is on the garden lawn and the village green, 
we refer our readers to Mr. Leonard Clark’s talk reproduced on another 
page. The incidents he tells of bring to mind the classic chapter on 
cricket in the late A. G. Macdonell’s England, Their England, or some 
of the posers propounded by that enthusiastic amateur of the game, the 


late Herbert Farjeon. What entry should be made in the score-book, Mr. 


Farjeon once asked, if when the batsman struck the ball it split in two, 
one half going to the boundary, the other half being caught by point? 
The answer, if memory serves, was that both halves should be counted, 
that is to say, the batsman should be given ‘ out’ but that four runs 
should be added to his score. There was the case, too, of the three 
acrobats fielding ‘in the country’; after a gigantic stroke by the bats- 
man one acrobat leaps on the shoulders of another, and the third, 
ascending to the top of this human ladder, holds the ball which would 
otherwise have landed among the spectators. ‘ Caught, the Martelli 
brothers ” was the suggested entry. And yet there are those who contend 
that serious cricket, nay, all cricket, is the quintessence of dullness! Let 
them reflect on such possibilities as these—to say nothing of last week’s 
events—and then let them ask themselves if there was ever a game 
so full of potential surprises and unexpected thrills. Meanwhile we must 

_ brace ourselves as best we may for the testing times ahead; for scarcely 
will these words have appeared before—weather and all else permitting 
—the battle of Old Trafford will have started. And to think that anyone 
should look on it as ‘ only a game’! 


What They Are Saying © 
Repercussions of the events in east Berlin | | 


ON JuLy 4, while commentators were still discussing the aftermath of 
the revolt in east Germany and the communist policy of concessions 
there, Budapest radio broadcast news which astounded the world. 
Among those dropped from the newly organised government (though 
not from the party hierarchy) was Rakosi, the man chiefly identified 
with the former reign of terror. Then came the speech of the new 
Prime Minister, Nagy, who—though a veteran Communist—announced 
a programme of concessions which, if carried out, will constitute a 
complete reversal of communist policy in the satellite countries. The 
programme, as broadcast by Budapest radio, included the following 
sweeping concessions: peasants are to be allowed to leave collective 
farms and resume independent farming; shopkeepers and craftsmen may 
resume private business; workers are promised more consumer goods, a 
higher standard of living, a slowing down of the industrialisation pro- 
gramme, more houses, fewer punishments; intellectuals are to be given 
opportunity to use their knowledge; no force is to be used against 
religion; internment camps are to be immediately abolished and those 
amnestied allowed to choose where they will work; and deportees are 
to be freed from the areas where they have been forced to dwell. 
Legislation is to be introduced to separate the police from the judiciary; 
and the Council of Ministers is to be the responsible organ for directing 
the affairs of the state. “ This’, said Nagy, ‘ will take us a considerable 
step forward on the road to the democratisation of our national life ’. 
Nagy also stated: 

This we must say quite frankly to the country: that many of the 
objectives of the five-year plan are beyond our strength. ; ; 
On the following day, July 5, came the first official confirmation 

from Czechoslovakia of the recent riots in Pilsen. Broadcasting from — 
Prague, the vice-Prime Minister, Nejedly, alleged that the riots had 
been inspired from the west. He added: 

There are still some people among us who, desiring to please their 
bosses, are stupidly asserting that our people are burning with impatience 
to fall again into the fetters of capitalism. 

A few days before, on June 30, a government decree was broadcast 
from Prague which showed that in Czechoslovakia, far from the 
workers being granted concessions, as had been the case in eastern 
Germany and was about to be the case in Hungary, they were to be 
subjected to further pressure. The decree laid down that severe penal- 
ties would be imposed on workers who stayed away from their jobs or ~ 
changed them without authority. An editorial in Rude Pravo on the 
decree, quoted by Prague radio, stated. : 

On each day of the first quarter of the current year alone more 
than 110,000 out of every 1,000,000 gainfully employed persons missed 
their shifts. Every tenth person out of our working population of more 
than 3,000,000 changed his or her job in the first quarter of 1953... 
Events in east Germany continued to be a main subject of comment 

by western commentators. From France the Socialist Le Populaire was 
quoted as saying: 

After Stalin’s death, the advocates of a more liberal economic and 

- social regime no doubt thought the moment opportune to put their 
ideas forward. They were -convinced that Stalin’s foreign policy was 
leading the Soviet Union towards catastrophe. To genuine Socialists, 
this reversal of policy needs to be carefully watched, because it is being 
undertaken by people and in countries who have used the name of — 
Socialism but who have in practice made a mockery of the word. 
Several French papers were quoted as expressing anxiety lest 

the Kremlin might take advantage of the lull caused by Sir Winston 
Churchill’s indisposition to try to compensate for the loss of prestige 
suffered in east Germany. Commentators in many western countries 
expressed concern at Sir Winston’s indisposition, not only for his own 
sake, but because—to quote a Swiss view—‘ important opportunities 
may be missed and necessary decisions delayed’ during his enforced 
temporary retirement. The New York Herald Tribune said: 

While it is unfortunate that this stroke of fate should interfere 
with plans to reknit the policies of the western Big Three at a critical 
juncture in world affairs, the health and strength of Sir Winston 
Churchill are important to Great Britain and the world. The people of 
the United States will join those of Britain and other free nations in 
hoping that Sir Winston will return in full vigour from his period. 
of recuperation and again contribute his counsel towards the solution 
of the problems of our time. 


- for the trustees, or whoever try to judge which 
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Did You Hear That? 


PIONEER OF THE LONDON FLAT 


Just OFF PICCADILLY stands the famous residential chambers known as 
Albany, which this year celebrates its 150th anniversary. Many famous 
people have lived in these chambers during that century and a half— 
among them Lord Byron, Lord Macaulay, and Mr. Gladstone, and it is 
the London home of many distinguished people today. One of 
the oldest residents at Albany is Mr. HESKETH HUBBARD, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of British Artists, and he told some- 
thing of its history in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

“Tts architect’, he said, ‘was the great William Chambers, 
just now particularly remembered—not so much for his Somerset 
House as for the State Coach, the panels of which, as many of 
us saw with our own eyes last month, were painted by 
Cipriani, who also painted some of the ceilings in this particular 
mansion. During the French Revolution Lord Melbourne 
exchanged this house for the residence of Frederick, Duke of 
York, the second son of George III. It is from his other title, 
Duke of Albany, that the house was called Albany Mansion or, 
more familiarly, just Albany. 

‘ After living here for eleven years, the Duke sold the mansion 
back to the builder, who went into partnership with the Prince 
Regent’s architect, Henry Holland. These two struck on the 
novel idea to convert the house into “ residential chambers for 
gentlemen unwilling to take on the expense and responsibility of 
running a town house ”. From this idea to enable country gentle- 
men to retain a pied a terre in the West End for the season arose 
the custom of flat dwelling in England. 

‘Over the Italian garden at the back they erected two long 
buildings to house further sets of chambers. Between these build- 
ings they built a covered walk, slightly Chinese in style, for 
Holland was fresh from designing the Brighton Pavilion for the 
Prince Regent. This covered walk is known as the Rope Walk. 

‘Since the days of Lord Byron and Bulwer Lytton Albany 
has been a favourite resort for literary men, probably because of 
its rural peace. During and since the war, a number of people 
connected with the theatre—playwrights and producers, impresarios, 
designers, actors, and actresses—have come to live here because of its 
proximity to the theatres. There have been and still are a sprinkling of 
politicians and historians—those who shape and those who record history. 

‘Of course, during 150 years many legends about Albany have been 
invented. The most persistent is that only bachelors may live here; 
that women are not allowed entry. How many of 
us residents do you imagine would continue to 
stay if that legend were true? Its origin is easy 
to guess. Until about the beginnirig of this cen- 
tury. it never entered a woman’s head to want to 
live alone in the West End. 

“ Some of the better-known residents have had 
mural tablets erected outside where they lived 
and worked in Albany. But not all the residents 
claim to be celebrities. One wonders who 
amongst the present galaxy of talent will be 
chosen so to be remembered. It will not be easy 


have earned such immortality. Probably, when 
the time comes they will be glad to compromise. 
Why not erect a statue of Michael, Albany’s 
black cat of uncertain years, who loves to be 
swung by his tail?’ 


ANOTHER WORLD : 
‘ Selge is one of the ancient cities of Asia Minor 
that flourished in Greek and Roman times ’, said 
MarGaRET BEAN, in a talk in the Home Service. 
“Yn those days the country was prosperous and 
civilised, but now it is wild and lonely, with just 
a few Turkish peasants living in a very primitive 
way. They use the ruins of the classical cities 
as folds for their goats and take the stones 


The entrance hall of Albany 


to build their huts. Practically the only foreigners to visit these 
places are archaeologists. I think the place had been visited only 
twice in the past sixty years, and I believe I am actually the only foreign 
woman who has ever been. It is most difficult to get to, and when 
you come back you feel as if you have been to another world— 
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The Rope Walk, Albany 


up the beanstalk, say, or three-score miles and ten to Babylon. 

“My brother and I had to make the journey in one day, as Selge is 
high up in the mountains and there is absolutely nowhere to stop on the 
way, and we also had to get a guide. Luckily we found a man with-a 
jeep who knew the way, and contracted to take us as far as possible in 
the jeep and then guide us the rest of the way. 

‘About mid-day we arrived at the very last 
outpost. The jeep could go no further, and we 
sat in the shade of a tree and bargained for 
mules, We acquired three, all straight from the 
harvest fields and very wild-looking, not tourists’ 
mules at all. After two or three hours we came 
to a wonderful Roman bridge across the gorge, 
absolutely intact, with the parapet and the stone- 
work as sharp as when it was built. This bridge 
marks the beginning of the ancient road to Selge. 
We went on climbing all the way, up a rough 
track, and side by side with the path ran the 
ruins of the stone Roman causeway, the ancient 
road to the city of Selge. We rode through 
groves of pine, walnut, and arbutus, along the 
edges of great chasms, and across a high saddle 
with splendid views of the plain far below. It 
was utterly lonely, we saw no trace of humanity 
except the rough modern track and the relics of 
the noble, ancient road. 

“ At last, in the distance, we saw something 
like a castle on a green hill, and the Turk 
pointed and said “ There is Selge”’. The village 
had seen us coming and everyone was out to wel- 
come us. There were a dozen cottages, built in 
the Turkish style on two floors, with store rooms 
below and living quarters above, with a wooden 
verandah and thatched roof. Some of the in- 
habitants had gone to summer quarters up the 
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valley, including the head man, the Mubtar, so a messenger was sent off 
to summon him. Meanwhile his brother invited us to enter his house. 
We climbed the ladder to the verandah, took off our shoes and went 
into a low room where a bright, wood fire was burning, as it was quite 
cold now. The room was charming in the flickering firelight—striped 
rugs and sheepskins on the floor, and a carved wooden fireplace. They 
brought a low, round table and we ate our supper reclining on mattresses 
while the entire male population gathered in the doorway peering over 
each others’ shoulders for a look at us. 

“I slept like a log in Selge; there was no kind of fear or loneliness 
-about the place. Next morning we woke up early, and when we 
emerged into the brilliant sunshine the mountain air was like wine. 
The Muhtar had arrived, so we 
presented the gifts we had brought 
—sugar and tobacco. Then we set 
off to inspect the ruins. The Muh- 
tar and his brother and all the lead- 
ing citizens came too. I am not 
qualified to talk about Selge as an 
archaeologist, but I shall not for 
get the theatre, and the temples, 
and the huged carved sarcopha- 
guses. The inhabitants had never 
seen a foreign woman before, but 
their manners were perfect. The 
Muhtar, in particular, was a de- 
lightful man. He spread his coat 
for me to rest on, and took my 
hand when we scrambled over the 
ruins, as if he had never done any- 
thing else than help ladies over 
stiles. 

“In the evening we came back to 
our house, where cushions were 
spread on the verandah and we ate 
our supper. We handed round 
cigarettes and our hosts made us 
coffee. We gazed across the corn- 
fields in the failing light and it was 
unutterably peaceful: and we 
thought to ourselves, no sound of a 
machine has ever disturbed these 
meadows. 

“When the time came to part, 
we felt as if we were leaving old 
friends. These people are very 
poor, they have no school, no 
doctor, no priest. They ‘have little 
to eat, they do not seem to know 
about any crops except corn and 
water melons, they even have no oil for lamps—they. just make a 
torch of burning wood. But they also have little sickness and no crime. 
They live to a great age, and they are contented and merry and devout. 
The inhabitants of Selge 2,000 years ago thought their city immortal. 
Then it was ruined and forgotten, and now these innocent people live 
among the ruins’. 


A GLORY OF YORK 

The great east window at York Minster which was removed for safety 
during the war has now been restored, and last week -was re-dedicated 
by Dr Garbett, the Archbishop of York. The work of restoration has 
taxed the skill of experts and craftsmen, for this great stained glass 
window, made nearly five and a half centuries ago, is in many sections. 
VERNON NOBLE, who saw something of its reassembly, described in 
“Radio Newsreel’ a few of the difficulties involved. ‘ This east window, 
one of the great glories of York Minster, had been dismantled or 
repaired twice before, but those so-called restorers presented their 
modern successors with a tricky problem. The medieval glass in some 
parts had been put back all higgledy-piggledy, and the intricate designs 
of panels had been mixed up. 

“When I watched the work of reassembly in progress, two or three 
years ago, it looked like a bewildering jigsaw puzzle, with thousands of 
pieces of glass spread out on glass-topped tables, which were lighted 
from underneath. The Dean of York, ‘who is an expert on medieval 
giass, came into the workshops twice a day to supervise the sorting. 
A knowledge not only of old glass was needed, so that the intruding 
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Part of the east window of York Minster illustrating the opening of 
the Third Seal from the Book of Revelation 
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newer pieces which have strayed among the original ones could be 


separated, but also an intensive knowledge of the Bible and of the. 


lives of saints. Some odd jumbles were found: a little red cow, for 
example, had somehow got on top of Noah’s head as if it were a hat, 
and part of the section depicting the Ark looked a hopeless muddle, 
but what might have been planks on the hull were found in the section 
showing Jacob’s Ladder, and also in the coverlet of Isaac’s bed’, 


BENEATH THE FLOOR OF THE ATLANTIC 


“There are two kinds of sediment on the bottom of the oceans’, said 
Sir EDWARD BULLARD, Director of the National Physical Laboratory, in 
“Science Survey’. ‘There is stuff that comes from near shore and 
which is patchy and seems to arrive 
occasionally a great deal at a time, 
and there is stuff that comes mostly 
from the remains of animals that 
have lived in the sea and which 
accumulates slowly everywhere. We 
can learn much about the past 
history of the earth by studying the 
material that accumulated slowly 


shells in it, you can judge the tem- 


lived—for some sorts live only in 
warm water and some only in cold 
water. In this way it should be 
possible to get a better idea than 
can be got on land of how the 
climate of the world has changed in 
the past. If the climate gets very 
cold on land you get an ice age, 
and glaciers push forward over the 
country, flattening out, shaving off, 
and destroying much of the evi- 
dence of what has gone before. In 
the deep sea the evidence is safely 
stowed away and protected from 
disturbance. 

‘Practically the whole floor of 
the ocean is covered with mud. 
Naturally, one would like to know 
how thick it is and what lies under- 
neath. You cannot find this out by 
drilling a hole, as there are no 
means of doing it. The only way is 
to use a kind of echo sounding. If 
a charge of explosive is let off in the 
water, the sound from it travels 
down through the water and on 
into the mud. When it gets to the bottom of the mud, some of it is 
sent back as an echo and some trayels along in the rock beneath and 
finally comes out again. The sound coming back into the water can be 
picked up on a microphone, and from the time it takes to get back, 
the depth of the rock beneath the mud can be found and also the speed 
of sound in it. From the speed of sound, one can make some sort of 
guess as to what kind of rock is present. Before these experiments 
were done, most people had expected that there would be many 
thousands of feet of sediments on the bottom of the oceans—perhaps 
10,000 or 20,000 feet. In fact, there turns out to be only about 3,000 feet. 
- “Under the mud there is rock, in which sound travels at a speed of 
about four miles a second. This is too fast for granite or sandstone, 
but would fit a hard limestone or basalt. I think there is a very strong 
probability that it is actually basalt. Many of the Atlantic islands are 
the tops of submarine volcanoes and are made largely of basalt; in 
fact, basalt is one of the commonest rocks to be found on oceanic 
islands. On the continents granites and similar rocks are much the 
commonest rocks to be found under the sediments that usually cover 


the surface. It seems, therefore, that there is a clear difference between — 


the continents and the oceans: the oceans have a basaltic floor beneath 


their sediments, whilst the continents have a floor of granite. Lower 


down, the continents and the ocean seem to be much more alike. In 
the next few years we are going to be able to find out what lies 
beneath .the floor of the ocean and how it differs from the land. The 


next thing will be to understand why they differ, that is, how the oceans - 


and the continents have come to be like they are’. 


perature of the water in which they . 
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The Significance of Rhodes 


HUNDRED years ago Cecil John Rhodes was born in a 
quiet country parsonage at Bishop’s Stortford. As he grew up, 
a slender, fair-haired, rather delicate, dreamy boy, he may 
well have heard stories of those wonderful voyages of heroic 
exploration and missionary endeavour in which David Livingstone first 


pierced the veil which, from the beginning 
of time, had hidden darkest central Africa, 
its savagery and its horrors, from the 
civilised world. 

At seventeen Rhodes was sent to Natal, 
partly for his health, partly in the hope 
that he might make his living as a planter. 
When the decision was taken he sat up all 
night poring over the map of Africa—not 
the map as we know it, but one mostly 
blank, and only coloured along its coastal 
fringes by the claims of European powers. 
What adventures he may have dreamt of 
that night we do not know. Adventure was 
in his blood. Soon after his arrival in Natal 
it drew him up to seek a fortune on the 
newly discovered diamond fields. But there 
was another adventure that stirred him no 
less—the search for knowledge and for a 
purpose in life. He sought it at Oxford. He 
found it there, not only in his study of 
ancient history and philosophy, but in the 
revival of interest in Britain’s destiny which 
inspired so many of his contemporaries. 
Under those influences the adventure of 
wealth became for Rhodes a mere instru- 
ment for the greater adventure of the spread 
of British civilisation in the dark places of 
the earth. 

Those dark places were not far to seek. 
When Rhodes returned to Kimberley, 
Bulawayo, where the Queen Mother has so 
graciously opened the wonderful exhibition 
which bears witness to 
what Rhodesians have 
achieved in recent years, 
Bulawayo was _ still 
what its name signifies, 
‘the place of killing’. 
Here at the King’s Kraal, 
where now stands 
Government House, the 
Matabele impis would 
meet at the great spring 
dance before ~ sallying 
forth to slaughter their 
weaker neighbours, while 
the witch doctors prowled 
down the lines to smell 
‘out evil-doers, whose 
brains would then be 
dashed out with a knob- 
kerry at Lobengula’s 
feet. 

The days of barbarian 
rule were bound to end. 
The only question was 
who was to replace it. 
The answer Rhodes gave 
to that question is 
known: I need not re- 
peat the story of how he 
saved his ‘Suez Canal 


Cecil Rhodes (1853-1902), a photograph taken 
was im hhis early forties 


By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY 


when he 


Groote Schuur, Cape Town, where Rhodes lived when he was Prime Minister of the Cape 


to the North’ in Bechuanaland; how he secured the Charter and sent 
in the Pioneer Column; how the folly of the Jameson Raid wrecked 
all his plans for British and Afrikaner co-operation in creating a 
single federation from the Cape to the Great Lakes. But there is just 
one little story I feel tempted to tell. Rhodes always knew he had been 


guilty of a fatal blunder. But he had little 
patience with what he called the ‘ unctuous 
rectitude’ of some of his critics. One day 
during the parliamentary inquiry into the 
Raid, Rhodes was being subjected to a par- 
ticularly pompous display of that quality 
by Sir William Harcourt. He made no 
attempt to reply, but just kept muttering to 
himself ‘Anyhow, no one’s ever likely to 
call a country after you’. 
My first meeting with Rhodes was only 
a few weeks before the outbreak of the South 
African War. I confess I was, for a moment, 
startled by the contrast between that massive 
frame and Roman Emperor head, and the 
thin, almost falsetto, voice which issued 
from it. I was shocked, too, by his apparent 
incapacity to understand the intensity of 
Afrikaner nationalism, and by his insistence 
that Kruger was bound to climb down, 
sooner than challenge the boundless re- 
sources of the British Empire over a mere 
difference of a year or two in granting the 
franchise to the Outlanders. We went at it 
hammer and tongs over dinner at Groote 
Schuur one night without convincing each 
other. At the time I thought he took too 
purely material a view of the issue. Look- 
ing back, I am inclined to think that his 
heart was really arguing against his reason. 
He cared so deeply for building up the South 
Africa of his dreams, and for enlisting both 
white races in that task, that he could not 
bear to let himself belié¢ve 
that his creative work 
should be set back, and 
the rift between English 
and Dutch widened, by 
war. I was to see some- 
thing more of that crea- 
tive and imaginative side 
which made him the 
great man he was when, 
a few days later, I heard 
him discourse to a con- 
vention of farmers, as he 
rode round the Groote 
Schuur estate, of how 
South Africa could be 
made to rival Australia 
as a grower of wool and 
California as a grower of 
fruit. Even the stolid 
‘Dutch farmers there 
were infected by his en- 
thusiastic vision, and, for 
the afternoon at least, 
forgot the Raid, and were 
once again his friends 
and admirers. 
The next time I saw 
Rhodes was at Kimber- 
ley, a few days after the 
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Rhodes Cottage, Muizenberg, Cape Province, where Rhodes died 


relief by General French’s cavalry. Rhodes, who had never before in 
his life Had to submit to military discipline, had quarrelled bitterly 
with the regular soldiers in command. But he forgot all that the moment 
the siege was over. All his talk was of the future settlement of South 
Africa, of economic development, of self-government in the Republics 
and of eventual South African federation. Of resentment against the 
Boers there was no trace. 

A year later he died, and was laid to rest on that Matopo summit 

where, to quote Kipling, he 

. . awaits a people’s feet 
In the paths that he prepared. 

What were those paths? They were, no doubt, paths of materia! pro- 
gress. Rhodes had a boundless faith in the ultimate development of 
what he always loved to call ‘My North’. That faith is now, though 
at long last, being fulfilled in overflowing measure. But he was con- 
cerned with much more than mere material progress. The all-mastering 
thought that drove him on was the creation of a great free nation of the 
British Commonwealth, a nation founded on the British tradition, 
though not necessarily confined to the British race. His was no inverted 
Krugerism. From the first he invited his Dutch fellow-citizens in 
Cape Colony to join in his nation-building adventure. Nor, from the 
first, was his principle of equal rights for all civilised men intended by 
him to be confined to white men only. Not that he ever thought in terms 
of any development which might imperil, or even retard, the progress 
of European civilisation. For him the natives were still essentially 
children, to.be guided and controlled: but guided with sympathy as 
well as with firmness, and with no door closed to those who, by their 
education, in character as well as in theoretical knowledge, should prove 
worthy to have some voice in public affairs. It was not only courage, but 
sympathy and understanding, that won the desperate Matabele rebels 
to peace in their own Matopo fastness. It was only fitting that a 
Matabele zmpi accompanied Rhodes to his grave, and saluted him with 
the bayete due to their own chief. 

Rhodes loved to tell the story of how, as a boy, he had once asked 
an old admiral why he planted acorns when he could never live to see 
the trees, and how the old man replied: ‘I already see them as trees 
with people walking in their shade . . . and in imagination I enjoy 
their glory ’. That was the spirit in which Rhodes worked. We can only 
think how he would have rejoiced at the thought of the Rhodesia of 
today, how proud to think of its great exhibition, and, even more, of the 
mature statesmanship which made his people decide to venture on the 
great and difficult experiment of federation. 

I think, too, that he would have warmly welcomed: the decision to 
open Rhodesia’s future university to all fit to benefit by its courses 
without regard to race. I can see his smile at the thought that among 


its graduates there might some day be descendants of the warriors with 
whom he palavered in the Matopos. ‘Are the eyes white?’ he asked 
then, urging peaceful surrender. I do not think he would have rejected 
the thought that a time might come when education would find among 
them minds and hearts sufficiently ‘ white’ to be reckoned worthy of 


‘the responsibilities of citizenship. For no man believed more whole- 


heartedly in the civilising and unifying power of university education 
than Rhodes. Nothing, indeed, is more interesting as a study of the 
development of Rhodes’ mind than the series of his seven wills, begin- 
ning with the crude youthful idea of a secret society for the promotion 
of British power, and ending with the simple selection of men, pledged 
to nothing beyond the idea of public service, to find in Oxford the 
inspiration which he found there for himself.—Overseas Services 


The Centenary Celebrations 


ON JuLY 3 QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER, accompanied by 
Princess Margaret, officially opened the Central African Rhodes 
Centenary Exhibition at Bulawayo. In the course of her address, 
extracts from which were broadcast in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’, Her ae 
said: 

‘This vast central tract of Africa was almost completely unknown 
territory. Cecil Rhodes was gifted with the vision to see what might 
lie in the future; and, more than that, with a belief amounting almost 
to a religious conviction in the mission of British civilisation as a power 
for good, and, under God’s will, for peace in human affairs. The impulse 
which drove him on to the north was no mere desire for territorial 
expansion as such. It was something more than political: it was in its 
essence a spiritual motive. He has been called a great dreamer, and so he 
was, but he differed from many dreamers in that while his eyes: 
might be fixed on a star his feet were always firmly planted on the 
ground. Thus he was capable not only of the vision but also of its 
realisation. 

‘The whole development has been of a tiny, white community, 
surrounded by primitive Africans, growing into a young and flourishing 
nation—the Southern Rhodesians are versed in the art of self-govern-_ 
ment, in which the Northern Rhodesians and the people of Nyasaland 
are now to have a share—a prosperous nation, with ever-brightening 
promise of more prosperity before it, one nation, let us always remember, 
drawn from diverse sources—Europeans and Africans. From its develop- 
ment, the Africans, no less than the EU USS, have gained immensely 
in the advance of their civilisation’. - 


Lorp ELTON, General Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, spoke in the 
Home Service on July 3 about the Rhodes Scholars’ Jubilee reunion 
at Oxford: 

‘Many historians’, he said, ‘have rightly praised the imaginative 
courage of Rhodes, the empire-builder. I may be prejudiced but, per- 
sonally, I am inclined to suspect that future historians, a century or 
two hence, may find even more remarkable the vision of Rhodes the 
creator of these scholarships. 

“In the first place, he ‘laid it down that his chet were to be 
selected for character and not for athletic prowess: you do not choose 
a Rhodes scholar because he is skilful at hitting or kicking a moving 
ball. We all know that great achievement, including great intellectual 
achievement, invariably depends upon character as well as intelligence, 
and it is not surprising therefore that the precedent set by Mr. Rhodes 
has been widely copied, particularly, I should say, in the United States. 
Nor is it surprising that after fifty years the Rhodes scholarships have 
produced a very large number of distinguished men. About sixty-six 
Rhodes scholars come to Oxford every year; half of them from 
the United States and half from the Commonwealth—South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Bermuda, Malta, Jamaica, 
India, and Pakistan, which did not join the Rhodes family until 1945. 

“In 1901, the year of Rhodes’ will, it was also a revolutionary 
departure to bring large numbers of young colonists, as the founder 
called them in his will, to an English university. The Oxford of 
that time, I imagine, was, I will not say horrified, but certainly very 
much startled at the notion, and I have no doubt that the first Rhodes 
scholars were fairly nervous too. But Oxford and the Rhodes scholars 
took to each other ‘very speedily, and today you have a prodigious 
and still growing two-way traffic of scholarships between all the univer- 
sities of Britain and the universities of the Commonwealth and the 
United States of America’. 
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have had plenty of 
pRperoy to learn 
the pleasant side of 
African tribal life. I 
know too that towns are 
becoming bigger and 
more important. But 
nevertheless the evils I 
have described _ still 
exist, and they need 
changing. 

It is clear from all 
this that a very great 
deal could be done in 
quite simple ways to 
make life easier and 
better. If we could get 
people into the habit of 
building and using 
proper latrines, of tak- 
ing simple precautions 
to stop mosquitoes 
breeding, of digging 
proper wells, we should 
cut out a great deal of 
the hookworm and mal- 
aria and other para- 
sitic diseases that make 
life wretched. If we 
could persuade them to 
start firewood planta- 
tions and to pipe a 
water supply into the 
village, we should 
lighten the burden of 
the African housewife, 


HEN we are planning the Britain of tomorrow, most of 
us hope that it will bear much the same relationship to 
the Britain of today as this season’s model of a car bears 
to last season’s—more power, better performance, more 
comfort, but still recognisably the same. But we cannot be 
content with that modest ambition for Africa. Africa is 
changing fast, and there is a great deal in it which needs 
changing. Nobody, least of all the African people themselves, 
is content with the Africa of today; and—to get back to my 
metaphor of the motor car—we want the Africa of tomorrow 
to bear the sort of relationship to the Africa of today that 
a car does to a wheelbarrow. 

This revolutionary change is needed in mechanical and 
technical progress; but it is needed in all kinds of other 
ways as well. We know the courtesy, dignity, and good 
humour which are so characteristic of the African villager, 
but look beyond and study the material hardships of his lot. 
There is the cluster of mud houses, often dark and insanitary. 
The housewife is worn out by the ceaseless toil of fetching 
water from the river and firewood from the bush, of 
pounding yam or maize, of digging on the farm: no wonder 
that so often she says she cannot let Mary go to school 
because she needs her at home. There is the farm itself, 
often far away from the village, poor and worn out through 
over-cultivation and under-manuring. There is the isolation 
of yillage life, the next village perhaps fifty miles away, with 
the bush country in between uninhabitable because of tsetse 
fly and lack of water. There are the tribal jealousies, the 
fears, suspicions, not to mention darker things such as witch- 
craft or human sacrifice, which still exist. I know that there 
is much in the old African ways which is admirable; I 
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Transforming a Continent 


W. E. F. WARD on the need for education in Africa 


Students at an agricultural training school in Nigeria learning to use 
the ox-plough 


so that she had leisure to think of things outside her daily chores. 
If we could introduce rotation of crops and controlled grazing 
and the use of animal manure, we should get the land into good 
heart. And so on; these are all simple things when you are shown how 


to do them. But who 
is to show you? 
There, we come to 
the work of education: 
whether that education 
is given-to children in 
school or to adults. 
Africa is a vast coun- 
try, and there is no 
possibility of develop- 
ing it properly with 
technicians from this 
country. Africans must 
learn to stand on their 
own feet. There must 


be African doctors, 
African agriculturists, 
African engineers — 


and, similarly, African 
nurses and midwives 
and health visitors and 
social workers—to do 
the sort of things I 
have mentioned so as 
to raise the standard of 
living. This gives us 
straight away two of 
the chief jobs which 
education in Africa 
must do. One is to 
train these higher grade 
technical people whom 
Africa so badly needs. The other is to prepare the 
mind of the African man in the street to receive 
their help and guidance: to help him to realise 
that if he wishes to help himself, he can. 

In all this we have moved a long way from the 
early stage of African education, when missionaries 
had to cajole an apathetic people into allowing a 
few children to come to school so that they might 
learn to read their Bibles and to be useful in 
government and commercial offices. There is now a 
clamorous demand for schools. We want the schools 
to serve as centres from which new ideas and better 
ways of living flow out into the countryside: and 
we expect them also to train the doctors, engineers, 
agricultural demonstrators and others to whom 
Africa must look for guidance. But education must 
do far more than that. I have spoken as if 
progress in Africa were mainly a matter of improved 
medical services and of agricultural and public 
health engineering. These things are important, and 
Africa has too little of them; but Africa needs 
more radical change. The African territories are pro- 
gressing towards self-government, and education 
has to make self-government possible. 

Let me say a word here about the terrible~ 
problem of African poverty. Africa is in a vicious 
circle. Because she is poor, she cannot afford enough 
education. There is no British African territory 
which has all its children in school; most of them 
have only a minority—one in three, or fewer. 
Without enough education, Africa cannot obtain 


An English-reading class in a 
school in ‘Northern Rhodesia 
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enough technicians; without enough technicians she cannot develop her 
resources; while her resources lie undeveloped Africa must remain poor 
—far too poor to afford all the technicians from Europe or America 
that she needs. Outside technicians are bound to be more expensive than 
local people, for to attract them away from home Africa must pay them 
more than the market value they have in their own country. To replace 
the expensive outside technicians by local people is one of the most 
obvious economies. That is one reason why there are over 3,000 Africans 
studying in Britain, and they do not only the conventional subjects like 
medicine and engineering and nursing and degree courses in arts and 
science, but every conceivable form of study from accountancy to 
tailoring, shoemaking to public administration, and domestic science to 
railway management. Even so, developing African resources is bound 
to be a slow business. But every step forward makes another step 
possible, and to stimulate inventiveness and to supply the necessary 
technica! skills through education is the first essential. 

Self-government is the aim of our colonial policy, in Africa as else- 
where. But self-government is an edged tool; it is not to be played with. 
You do not prepare a people for self-government merely by teaching 
them English and setting them to read Aristotle or Burke or John Stuart 
Mill. If self-government in this difficult modern world is to be a reality, 
a nation needs not only debaters and statesmen, but also administrators 
and technicians. It needs people to run its civil service and its local 
government, its business offices and factories. It needs people to run its 
railways and its road haulage, its harbours and air services; it needs not 
only doctors and nurses but chemists, radiologists and physiotherapists; 
it needs. accountants and actuaries, plumbers and printers, and people 
with a thousand different skills. 

The job of education in Africa, then, is nothing less than to trans- 
form the continent from its present poor and undeveloped state into a 
series of territories which have the physical resources, and the statesman- 
ship, and the moral and spiritual strength to govern themselves. Nobody 
will under-estimate the size of this task. Without going into politics, I 
can mention the obvious fact that self-government is a very different 
problem in a large country like Kenya, with Arab, Asian and European 
communities as well as African. from what it is in a comparatively small 
and closely knit country like the Gold Coast. 

Africa’s poverty at present prevents her from having anything like 
enough education to meet her needs. It is true that under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts the British taxpayer has spent a good 
deal of money in providing education for British territories in Africa; 
he has provided three university colleges and several higher technical 
colleges, and has enabled the African governments to build large 
numbers of new primary and secondary schools and teacher training 
colleges. But this help is but a drop in the bucket of Africa’s needs. It 
is all the more important that the education which Africa has should be 
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of the right kind, If what I have said about Africa’s need of trained men 
and women is true, the schools and colleges must give the same thorough 
training as our own young people have in Britain. We should, of course, 
adapt our curriculum to African needs as far as we can. I certainly agree 
with the efforts that are being made to develop African languages and to 
teach African art, music and history, and to base biology and geography 
teaching on African beasts and plants and scenery. But there are limits to 
what we can do in this direction. The plain fact is that if you are 
to become an electrical engineer or a chartered accountant you must take 
the sort of training that will give you professional status in this country; 
and that does not leave you a great margin for varying your syllabus. 
Nobody in Africa is going to be content with a training of this sort which 
does not give professional status in this country. Why should he be? 

We have just been hoiding a pretty thorough inquiry into this whole 
question of what kind of education Africa needs. Two teams of British 
educationists spent the last six months of 1951 in Africa studying the 
education that is being given there; and in September 1952 a big con- 
ference of African and European educationists from Africa discussed the 
whole problem in the light of their findings. The. reports of the two 
teams, and the proceedings of the conference, have been published in a 
book called African Education.* I think myself that the two most im- 
portant conclusions of the conference are that some fairly drastic im- 
provements should be made in the training of teachers, and that more 
emphasis should be placed on adult education, so as to assist the work of 
the schools among the children and to raise the level of village life. 

I think that it is very important for the future of Africa that we should 
hold fast to the idea that the function of education is to take boys and 
girls and develop them as human beings to the highest possibility that 
they have: to train them to make the best use of their gifts. There 
are still some people who say that agriculture is so important for Africa 
—and I agree that it is vitally important—that the educational system 
should aim at producing good village folk. I cannot agree. It is not the 
job of education to teach people to know their proper stations and to 
stay in them. We have rejected that idea of education in this country, 
and it has no place in Africa. If we are short of miners in Britain we do 
not look to the schools to train them: we look to the Coal Board to 
attract them by better pay and housing, baths and canteens. And we 
shall have to attract Africans to the land in similar ways. Our job as 
educators, whether Europeans or Africans, is to get the schools and 
colleges and universities into good order: to provide more trained 
teachers, to develop institutes of education and professional associations 
of teachers, to develop African local education authoritigs, and, of 
course, to provide more education as well as better education. If self- 
government and partnership are to work in Africa, the educational 
problems have to be solved. Once you begin education, you cannot 
stop it: you must go all the way.— Home Service 


* Published by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 8s. 6d. 


The Queen’s Generation—Ill 


A View of the Sink 


By JACOBINE HICHENS : ‘ 


F I had been born twenty or thirty years earlier than I was, I 

imagine I should have been confronted, at the moment when 

I grew up, with a hair-raising decision to make about my life. 

Should I do what most women in earlier generations had done, 
stay at home until I got married, making myself useful in a variety of 
ways, some of them I suspect fairly monotonous? Or should I be 
extremely dashing and have that grand and frightening thing, a career? 
If I had chosen twenty years ago to have a career, I should have had 
to face, if not positive opposition—and I might have had to put up 
with that, too—at any rate a good deal of ridicule. Emancipated women, 
after all, were well known to be plain to look at, alarming to talk to, 
possibly even dangerous to have about! 

But at the time when I did in fact grow up, at the beginning of this 
last war, the memory of the more startling doings of the suffragettes 
had faded, and what remained was their solid achievement. We were 
handed our emancipation on a plate. I could have chosen to be a 
market gardener or a journalist, to work in some racing stables, or 
even to ferr aeroplanes, without causing much surprise to anybody. 


In fact, we were more or less expected to train ourselves to do something 
outside our homes. Throughout our schooldays, the world was in a 
state of growing confusion and danger. When I look back, I find that 
my recollections of the small things that made up my life at that time 
are closely entwined with huge, menacing, public events. Hitler’s invasion 
of Austria lives in the same compartment of my memory as my own 
failure in yet another mathematics paper. A sense of insecurity was our 
background, and we—and, indeed, our parents—realised that it would 
not be much good sitting back and waiting for marriage and mother- 
hood as our natural lot. And then the war came, which meant that even 
if we were by nature reluctant to leave the shelter of our homes—as I 
was myself—we were pushed out into the world, and into an unusually 
tough world, too. 

I think those two things, an independence for which we never had 
to fight, and that pervasive sense of instability, have very much affected 
the particular turn of mind of women like me. The rules by which we 
live have been framed for us by a political and an economic situation, 
in the same way that a strictly applied social and moral code, among 
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other things, had laid down the rules for our grandmothers. And there, 
perhaps, is one of the reasons for the great difference between us and 
the generation immediately before us. They had found themselves un- 
comfortably situated in a period of transition, sometimes forced into 
making up their own rules, and justifymg the course they took. And so, 
if our mothers had careers, they seemed to have tremendous careers, 
and to-enjoy a passionate sense of vocation, which is rarely found in 
My generation. 


No Glamour in Careers 


To us, who have learnt to work and to look after ourselves, more or 
less as a matier of course, there is nothing very glamorous about the 
= ge aie crag a rings They are just what we have got used 

to, what we have more or less had thrust upon us. Most of us are 
matter-of-fact about our work, looking upon it as 7 means of earning 
a living, contributing to the household , Or even just amusing 
ourselves: it is not to us a whole life. I do not think that I know any 
woman of my age who is cherishing enormous ambitions about chal- 
lenging masculine professional strongholds. I, for one, am insulted if 
anyone tells me I have a clear masculine mind—though I do rather 
want to have a clear feminine one. That is why most of us are im- 
measurably complimented if anybody says: “Are you really a bio- 
chemist? * (or a barrister, or a policewoman, or whatever it may be). 
“You don’t look in the least like one *. But, although we do not want to 
be tough or masculine—many of us were buttoned into uniforms for 
long enough to cure us of any of those inclinations—we do rather like 
trying our hand at things. We like to be able to mend a fuse, to change 
a wheel on a motor-car, or to rum an office, as well as to cook and look 
after children. In fact, I should say that we are a greedy generation, 
greedy about experience. We want to eat our cake and have it, to live 
both lives—in and out of the home—and to live them both success- 
fully. 

If anyone says “It’s no good thinking you can do two things at once 
—or not properly, anyhow *, the short answer is, I think, that most of 
us have got to. There must be very few families in this country nowa- 
days which can maintain themselves on the money brought in by one 
wage-camer alone. It is within the normal pattern of life at the 
moment for women to go out to work, for at least part of the day: and 
I am not im the least sure that I regard this as a regrettable necessity. 
or as sOmething liable to break up family life. I think that the attitude 
of most of us towards our work, the idea that it is more a means than 
an end. prevents there being a terrible conflict between work in the 
home and out of it. In fact, the one may complement the other. A great 
many of us do. not want to be either the career woman or the complete 
housewife. I myself am a widow with no children, and maintain my 
minute household for myself alone; so, as far as family life goes, I 
can only speak from observation of my friends and others around me 
who are living this dual life. But I can therefore speak dispassioaately 
about it, and I can only say that I am coming to the conclusion not only 
that the two types of life can be successfully combined, but that the 
comibination itself may be positively good. 

There is a good deal of muddled thinking going on about this, and 
those who so stringently criticise the women of this generation for 
going out to work are concentrating, not on the achieved good home, 
which is the point. but on the method of achieving it. It seems to me 
that any woman has a right to decide for herself how she is going to 
set about creating and running a good home for her family. Some 
household tasks are pleasant aud imteresting to some people. I myself 
am devoted to cooking and should be less happy if I had no chance 
to do this. But when the horrid moment ever arrives for me to clean 
the accumulated grime from the mside of a gas oven, I will do it 
because I want the oven to be clean, but I shall emerge from the task 
purple in the face, frayed in the temper, and with an oven only slightly 
cleaner than it was before. Most people are much better at this sort 
of thing than I am. I do not think there is any particular virtue in 
putting your head in a sink and leaving it there—provided the plates 
get washed. There is just as good reason for specialisation in this 
sphere as in any other. It would be a wonderful thing if every mother 
was by nature excellent with children, and if everybody who was 
excellent with children was a mother, but that is not how it seems to 
work out. To torment yourself with tasks for which you are not suited 
seems to me to be pointiess, if you cam achieve the same end by other 
means. 

You may say: That's all right. nobody is going to object to a woman 
like you with no family employing somebody more efficient to do the 
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things you do not do well. But the thing is that the wife and mother 
is the pivot of the family, and if she goes out to work she deprives the 
household of the stability of her presence. But the other day one of 
may friends, who is a busy young wife and mother and who does not 
go out to work, said to me: If anyone thinks that while I’m cooking 
and sweeping, and scrubbing and dusting, I’m wonderful company for 
my children—or even very nice to them—they’re horribly mistaken. 
In fact, at those moments I usually wish they were a hundred miles 
away and not under my feet or just about to burn their fingers on the 
stove. It’s only when I’ve got everything clean and tidy that I’m any 
good to them at all’. 

That is really the point. The value of a woman in her home depends 
much more on her wisdom and balance than on her constant physical 
presence. If she can arrange, by whatever means she finds best, to have 
a happily running household for her family, and to lay aside a part of 
every day in which she can give her whole attention and her whole 
imagination to her family, then I think she has done pretty well. I feel 
that many people who have never tried running a house do not realise 
that it is a lonely business, and that if you live your life more or less 
within the four walls of your home, it is very easy to get things out 
of proportion, to work yourself into a state of real anxiety over things 
that are not worth that degree of feeling—into a state where a crack 
in a teacup seems almost like crack of doom. The view from the 
sink is narrow and the conversation of the sink is dull and depressing. 
I feel that husbands and children ought to be able to enjoy the com- 
pany of their wives and their mothers, and not merely to depend on 
them for physical well-being; and that contact with the outside world, 
even if it consists only in polishing somebody else’s furniture, may be 
of immense value in this way. 

There is, in fact, a satisfactory balance in this divided life. I myself 
find that I am most contented moving between library and saucepan, 
and that is probably why you will find that so many young women who 
do full-time jobs prefer to have their own households, with all the 
attendant problems, and not to live as lodgers in other people’s houses. 
There are dangers in this way of life, of course. My mother sometimes 
says to me, ‘ You're so dreadfully quick’. Certainly you will not find 
people like me, who have been trained to do jobs, making three journeys 
to the grocer, or up to the rop of the house, if one will do. We apply 
the same faculties to running a house as we do to organising our paid 
work. And the temptation is to try to pack more and more things into 
your da¥ by careful planning, until you find that you are concen- 
trating almost entirely on,the business of doing things. 


“Busy. Bossy Old Ladies’ 

This makes me wonder what we shall be like when we are old, and 
I feel a little shiver of apprehension. It is possible that a number of 
us may turn into busy, bossy old ladies. Of all my friends, I think 
those who are now in their sixties and seventies, and the main part of 
whose lives, by our standards, have been slow-moving, are the best 
company. When a later generation comes to assess our value, I think 
they may well judge that we were a most efficient and useful lot of 
people, and that we got through a great deal with remarkably little 
fuss. But I am afraid that we may be found guilty of having the 
sparsely furnished minds that are the result of too little reading and 
too little contemplation, and that we lack that most valuable humanity 
which is so often found in the generation of our mothers and our 
grandmothers.—Home Service 


The Canterbury Festival will be held this year from July 15 to August 7. 
Three new plays will be presented, two of which were specially commis- 
sioned. One is ‘His Eminence of England’ by Hugh Ross William:on, 
which is concerned with the life of Cardinal Pole, who will bz played by 
Robert Speaight. The other, ‘The Prodigal’ by Richard Church, deals 
with the life of Christopher Marlowe. Details may be obtained from the 
Festival Office at the Marlowe Theatre, Canterbury. 


The two latest additions to Odhams’ ‘ Modern Living’ series of books are 
How to Choose and Enjoy Wine and Country Wines. The former is edited 
by Augustus Muir and contains contributions from, among others, 
H. Warner Allen, Frederick A. Cockburn, Frederick Hennessy, and André 
Simon. It is a book that can be confidently recommended to anyone who 
wishes to know his way about the different kinds of wines, what points to 
look out for, and how to get the best out of the wine that he selects. The 
other book, which is by Mary Aylett, contains recipes for making different 
kinds of country beverages—mead and metheglin, cider and perry, plum 
port and beetroot wine, gooseberry champagne, and so forth. Each book 
costs 8s. 6d- 
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Picasso in Rome 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


UST before I was leaving for Rome to see the Picasso exhibi- 

tion, a friend of mine said to me: ‘If you’re going to look at 

the Picassos the only other works you'll find you can enjoy with 

them are Michelangelo’s frescoes in the Pauline Chapel’. At 
the time I thought this was a somewhat exaggerated view: but when it 
came to the point, I found that it was perfectly true. Many paintings 
in Rome supply valuable comparisons with Picasso; even more provide 
stimulating contrasts; but the only time that I felt some basic simi- 
larity was when, coming from the most intense exponent of the tragedy 
of the twentieth century, I found myself in front of the supreme 
expression of the tragedy of the sixteenth. - 

But if the comparison seemed close, the difference was also apparent. 
Both Michelangelo and Picasso express the 
instability, the terror, even the horror of their 
age; but do they express it with the same 
depth and the same intensity? Above all, do 
they both find an equally mature and com- 
plete artistic expression for their ideas and, 
feelings? To put the question differently: 
both arouse emotions of terror and pity—but 
do both produce the purgation which Aristotle 
postulates as the condition of true tragedy? 
In fact, does the catharsis take place? 

I do not think that anyone who visited those 
spectre-haunted rooms in Rome could deny 
that Picasso had succeeded in giving intense 
expression to the horror and the suffering of 
this age. This effect may be heightened by the 
fact that Picasso has in a sense ‘ edited’ the 
exhibition, which consists entirely of paintings 
from his own collection. It contains very few 
works of his earlier periods, and the emphasis 
is on the past twenty-five years, with a pre- 
ponderance of works since the beginning of 
the war. That is to say, it covers the most 
disturbed, and in a sense unpleasant, part of 
his work. There may be certain practical rea- 
sons for this limitation, but it seems almost 
certain that it was the conscious intention of 
the artist; and we may take it that what is 
included in the Rome exhibition is what he 
himself thinks important as seen from the 
standpoint of today. 

But even within this range of works 
restricted in date Picasso seems to have done some further editing. He 
has left out some of the very gayest of his paintings, in particular the 
series of Pastorals painted in Antibes in 1946. But he,has also left out 
a certain number of canvases at the opposite end of the register: the 
almost beastly “Man Sucking a Lollipop’ of 1938; the maenadic 
‘Dance’ of 1926; the Bullfight and Minotaur etchings and drawings of 
1935, and the sadistic painting of the ‘ Child with a Trussed-up Hen’ 
of 1938. In spite of these omissions, however, the effect of terror is 
intense. Certain symbols recur with disquieting insistence: the skull— 
whether of man, bull or sheep, the cat with the torn bird, and the 
sinister bull’s head. The precise significance of these objects is difficult 
to put into words, but the atmosphere that they create is closely related 
to the more explicit horror of paintings such as the ‘ Charnel House’. 

In the artist’s use of forms the past twenty-five years are marked 
by an increasingly wanton destruction of outward appearances. In the 
paintings of this period Picasso does not use the cold, detached breaking 
down of natural shapes into geometrical forms, as he did in the Cubist 
period. His method is more radical and more aggressive. It is perhaps 
most clearly visible in those portraits of 1941 in which the features of 
the head, easily recognisable and almost naturalistically painted, are 
rearranged in the most horrifying dispositions, with both eyes on the 
same side of the nose—one seen full face and one in profile—the nostrils 
first stylised into a figure of 8 and then sometimes twisted through a 


‘Nude doing her hair’ (1940): one of the paintings 
by Picasso being shown in the exhibition at Rome 


right angle, and the ears inserted between eye’ and mouth. In colour 
these portraits bring out clearly one recurrent theme in Picasso’s work: 
the use of black. This particular series is painted almost entirely in 
blacks and greys; but black has been used by Picasso in many different 
ways in the past twenty-five years, though always with an intensely — 
disquieting effect. He never, like Manet, uses black in a sensuous way, 
but only to produce sombreness, sometimes in the form of jagged and 
emphatic outlines encircling patches of garish colour; sometimes as 
an underpainting which qualifies the scumble over it, and sometimes 
painted into, or mixed stréakily with, the dirty pinks or bitter greens 
of heads and dresses. In the period in question Picasso always uses 
colour as a means of violent emotional expression, never as a kind of 
charm for the eye, as it was employed by the 
Venetians or, in a different way, by Matisse, 
and never to evoke an almost sentimental 
atmosphere, as Picasso himself had used it in 
his earlier paintings. It is always either 
sombrely restrained or savagely violent. _ 

Picasso, therefore, does not shirk using the 
most brutal methods to say what he has to 
say. He tears apart his forms; he throws aside 
all the sensuous attractions of painting; he 
bullies his medium into doing things for 
which it seems totally unsuited, but with 
results so startling that it seems that he could 
not have obtained them by any other means. 
In this way he creates an atmosphere of horror 
unparalleled perhaps, save in the nightmarish 
paintings of Griinewald. But the problem 
remains: does he give the most complete 
formal expression to what he is trying to 
convey? 

There is one highly disquieting element in 
almost the whole range of Picasso’s work 
since about 1930. He seems to have been 
increasingly unable to resist the temptations 
offered by his incredible facility. It does not 
follow that the slower you paint, the better 
you paint, but there is a point at which speed 
has its dangers. Picasso has replaced the 
dictum of Apelles: nullus dies sine linea—no 
day without a line drawn—by another: nullus 
dies sine pictura—no day without a picture 

- painted. His canvases bear as dates not 
merely the year, but also the day of the month, and in the case of draw- 
ings many bear the same date. His pictures seem, like Athene, to leap 
fully armed from the head of Zeus—or, rather, they leap from the head 
of Zeus, but are they fully armed? 

‘Obviously one could not demand that a painter pursuing Picasso’s 
aims should have the balance and the harmony of a Raphael, but a 
certain degree of slow maturing seems essential if a work of art is to 
be finally satisfying; and it is this maturing process which Picasso has 
apparently abandoned. His first thought goes straight down on the 
canvas. If he has a second thought, instead of modifying his painting, 
he generally paints another picture; and so there arise those sets of 
portraits, painted apparently day after day from the same model, all 
close variations on a single theme. When he does alter—and this happens 
in his big canvases—he does so in a brutal manner, often not bothering 
to cover up his first attempt. He never seems to approach a solution 
gradually, but, having arrived at one, jumps to another and slams it 
down on top of it, as if not caring for the confused effect which this 
may produce now, and ignoring the fact that with time these alterations 
will become more and more visible. 

There are, of course, some exceptions, and it is significant that many 
of them are to be found among the works of sculpture. Brilliant though 
he is, Picasso has not got quite the same virtuosity in this medium as — 
in painting, and it is partly this fact that forces him to go more ge 
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slowly. The great ‘Man with a Lamb’ stands ouf, when one is con- 
fronted with it after the paintings, by its maturity and perfection, 
qualities which depend on the fact that Picasso made for it a long 
series of preliminary drawings. Something of the same quality i 
apparent in a few of the paintings, but in most cases the circumstances 
of sheir execution seem to have been exceptional. The splendid version 
of Courbet’s ‘ Demoiselles de la Seine’ has a coherence which, free 
though the copy is, must be partly due to the basic discipline imposed 
on the artist by his original. In certain cases the same sort of discipline 
seems to have been infused into the picture because Picasso has taken 
up afresh a formula he himself had used earlier but discarded. This 
happens, for instance, in one of the 1942 Nudes, which is largely 
conceived in terms of 1909. Cubism, but with the addition of great 
richness and emotional intensity. In one picture alone, the ‘ Nude doing 
her hair’, painted at Royan in 1940, the same effect seems to have 
been obtained by the mere process of taking thought, and this work 
stands out among its neighbours as combining the intense horror of 
the early war pictures with a finality otherwise lacking in them. 

The* key pictures in the exhibition are the two huge panels. repre- 
senting ‘War’ and ‘Peace’, painted within the last year. These 
pictures, about thirty-five feet by fifteen, were difficult to judge in 
Rome, because they were painted for a specific site, the two opposite 
walls of a disused Romanesque chapel at Vallauris. They are, therefore, 


( 


mez) 


conceived to hang in a half-light and in a strictly architectural relation- 


ship to each other, whereas at Rome 
they were placed in a strong top-light, 
next to each other at a rather meaning- 
less obtuse angle. It needed, therefore, 
a great effort to imagine the effect 
which would be produced if these two 
essentially processional pictures were 
face to face in their intended context. 
Seen in Rome, the first impression 
which they produced was one of dis- 
turbing incoherence, though with ume 
the great intensity of their symbolism 
became clearer. Much of the icono- 
graphy is traditional, and some of it 
derives from Picasso’s own earlier work. 
The painting of ‘ Peace’ shows on the 
right an ideal family; the father blow- 
ing up the fire, the mother suckling a 
child, and a third figure drawing or 
writing. From them the central group : 2 
leads off to the left, consisting of another =— Oe OEE 
child—very like Picasso’s portraits of 
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‘Paloma in Her Cradle’ (1952) 
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his second family—guiding a plough drawn by a Pegasus. Further to 
the left are two disrupted figures dancing a frantic step. One of them 
holds a complex structure on which are poised in a precarious balance 
an hour-glass and a child, who in his turn supports another rod, on 
the ends of which are a goldfish-bowl and a bird-cage. The composi- 
tion is closed at this-end by the familiar Antibes boy playing a double 
shepherd’s pipe. In the background are a tree and what appears to be 
a sun radiating olive branches. If this is peace, it is a highly pre- 
carious peace, and peace in a topsy-turvy world; for the goldfish-bowl 
contains flying birds, and the bird-cage swimming fish. 

The composition of ‘War’ processes in the same direction, so that 
in its proper position, face to face with ‘ Peace’, it would move in 
a contrary sense. On the right is a black and green chariot, in which 
stands the figure of War, a surprising mixture of horror and playful- 
ness. He carries a sack filled with skulls and scatters from a sort of 
pan black insects, which presumably represent bacteriological warfare; 
but he is painted a gay pink colour. The horses of the chariot—black, 
outlined in bitter green—trample on a burning book, while behind 
them five black silhouettes wave in a threatening manner axes, 
spears, and swords. The advance of the chariot is stopped on the 
extreme left by a massive figure, standing in a stiff vertical 
pose, carrying a spear with balances, and holding a shield on 
which the original human head has been painted over with a dove. 
This presumably signifies Peace stopping the onrush of War. 

Formally Picasso uses in these two 
vast paintings various conventions 
which he had invented for very different 
purposes. The piping boy, as I have 
already said, comes from the Antibes 
pastoral decorations, but many details 
in ‘ War’ come, surprisingly, from his 
ceramics. The forms of the chariot, 
with its wheels half way in shape 
between circles and squares, recall these 
playful parodies of Greek vases with 
which he decorated some of his first 
plates; the ghostly shadows in the back- 
ground, with their hesitant silhouettes, 
derive from some of his little unglazed 
plaques; and even the head of che 
figure of War itself is merely a version 
of the oval dishes in which the curved 
edge is made the outline of a satyr boy’s 
face, whose goat’s horns are drawn with 
two lines across the rim. 

Such playful conventions are good 
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enough for Picasso’s experiments in pottery, which, after all, are hardly 
more than very brilliant doodles—the doodles of genius, ‘admittedly, 
but still doodles. When, however, they are blown up to the scale of the 
colossal, and used to express a theme -of the utmost seriousness, they 
leave a certain feeling of emptiness. What is more serious is that the 
actual drawing of these panels has the lack of maturity, the “ hit-or- 
miss’ quality which is disturbing in the smaller canvases but becomes 
far more alarming in a work which challenges comparison with the 
great monumental paintings of all time. Some forms, like the Pegasus, 
seem almost puerile; others, like the figure of War, are weakened by 
abrupt and messy alterations; and on this scale the messiness is even 
more distressing than in the small canvases. 

That the two panels convey a strong impression cannot be denied, 
because the greatness of their author's mind forces its way through 
these obstacles. But they lack that formal completeness, that detacned 
search for expressive harmony which alone can produce the most 
satisfying works of art. Picasso seems to be muttering to himself. Of 
course, it is the muttering of genius, heavy with meaning; but mutter- 
ing is not enough, and without coherence and formal completeness the 
catharsis cannot take place. Picasso’s “ War’ and ‘ Peace’ arouse the 
emotions, but they do. not, like Tolstoy’s, leave the final feeling of 
complete realisation and satisfaction. It is true that the violence of 
Picasso’s content makes it difficult for him to achieve this satisfaction. 
But other artists have proved that savageness of theme is not incom- 
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patible with rinpation. The first moments in the Pauline Chapel leave 
one breathiess. but eventually calm reasserts itself. The shock of seeing 
Griinewald’s Isenheim Altar is appalling; but though calm could never 
describe one’s feeling in front of it, the complete satisfaction of con- 
templation does supervene. Is the tragedy of this century really harder 
to express than that of other times? Or is it that Picasso, coming at 
the end of an anarchical artistic tradition, has not, like Michelangelo, 
the advantage of being trained to the ideals of formal completeness? — 
These alone can give finality to his conceptions, these alone can pro- 
duce the catharsis 

Oa my last day in Rome | went, more or less by chance, straight 
from the ‘War’ and ‘ Peace’ of Picasso to the Ara Pacis, that monu- 
men: of Roman harmony which the Emperor Augustus set up to com- 
memorate the Pax Romana which he had given to the provinces of 
Gaul. The contrast could hardly have been more striking. On the one 
hand terror, vio'ence, and confusion; on the other confidence, balance, 
and harmony. One embodies the death agony of a civilisation; the 
other the high point of a political system and the full flowering of- 
an artistic tradition. There is no longer any Pax Romana, nor even 
a Pax Britannica; and till some other peace comes to restore con- 
fidence and optimism, it may be unreasonable to expect that artists, 
who, if they are any good at all, must be sensitive to conditions 
around them, should display the qualities of great classical art. 

—Third Programme 


What is Philosophy? 


The first of three talks by 


N these three talks I want to explain to those who are interested 

how philosophy began, what sort of thing it is, and what is hap- 

pening to it today. I want, first, to answer the question: How 

did philosophy begin? This will help a little in answering the ques- 
tion: What is philosophy? At least it will help us to recognise philo- 
sophy when we meet it, though it will not give us very much insight 
into its character. Obviously, we cannot date precisely the birth of 
philosophy. Let us name anyone we like as the first philosopher, some- 
one is sure to come atong and prove that the sort of thing he was 
doing had already been done before; or that what he was doing 
was not what we now call philosophy. Moreover, philosophy seems to 
have been born more than once. There is Chinese philosophy and 
Indian philosophy as well as western philosophy. I shall confine what 
I have to say to what I know something about—western philosophy. 

The word philosophy itself is Greek and means ‘love of wisdom’. 
But what is this wisdom which the philosopher loves? What is it to 
be wise in the philosophical way? Who began it? We shall not go far 
wrong if we begin with Socrates, the snub-nosed Athenian citizen who 
philosophised in the houses and open places of fifth-century Athens; who 
had Plato as a disciple; who was put to death on a charge of exercising 
a bad influence on the morals of young men. 

Socrates lived in an age of scepticism and general weakening of 
moral standards. In his youth he had been interested in the investi- 
gation of nature—in questions such as whether one thinks with the 
blood, what brings about the growth of animals, how things come into 
being and pass away. He met with no success in these inquiries and 
came to suspect that he had no aptitude for them. Henceforward he 
concerned himself with questions of human conduct. He led a life of 
great simplicity and regarded himself as guided by an inner voice at 
critical moments in his career, a voice which stepped in to forbid him 
to do certain actions. He went about Athens exhorting people not to 
be concerned with their finances or their reputation but to look to their 
souls. If anyone claimed that he was concerned for his soul and prac- 
tised virtue Socrates engaged him in cross-questioning, which invariably 
revealed his ignorance. Though he was apt in this way to reveal the 
ignorance of others, Socrates professed to be equally ignorant himself. 
His only claim to knowledge was that he knew his own ignorance. 
This passionate interest in the moral life together with the refusal to 
accept any moral teaching on trust without examining it is an extra- 
ordinary combination. 

This combination has imparted two strains to western philosophy. 
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First, there is the absolute, untrammelled freedom of inquiry which 
has led philosophers to scrutinise and sometimes to reject the most 
certain and the most sanctified propositions in any field of human 
interest. This characteristic has—at different times and in different 
philosophers—been used to discredit morality, religion, science, and 
even, in modern times, a good deal of philosophy itself. In this way 
western philosophy has always had an acid-like character, eating away 
the tough outer membranes of accepted beliefs and exposing the soft 
flabby interiors. Secondly, there is the moralising strain, the recoil from 
nature and the pre-occupation with human life, culminating—in the 
great systematic philosophers—in the attempt to see the universe from a 
moral point of view. 

There is a third and equally important feature of what Socrates was 
doing. He wanted to know: What is courage? What is temperance? 
What is justice? Instead of meditating in private he went about asking 
people who claimed to know. His method was to put their answers to 
the test, get them interested in the difficulties, and then try to get a 
better answer. On moral questions you cannot, when doubt arises, 
go and look whether it is so. Hence much of the discussion centres 
on the precise meaning of the words we use to describe the moral 
qualities and whether this or that definition of justice or courage is 
adequate in the face of difficulties we can think up. In his dialogue, 
The Republic, Plato shows us Socrates faced with the statement that — 
justice consists in telling the truth and giving back what one has 
received. ‘But surely’, Socrates says, ‘it is sometimes wrong to give 
back what one has received. If, for instance, a friend has lent you 
a weapon, then becomes insane and in this dangerous condition asks 
you to return it, would it be right to return it? Surely not. And it 
would not necessarily be right to tell him the whole truth’. In this 
very simple beginning of a Socratic argument we can see the essence 
of Socrates’ method. It involves taking some accepted definition of 
one of the virtues and then considering objections which can be 
brought against it. It is best done, as Socrates did it, with other persons. 
But the solitary philosopher does it by playing a double role. He 
brings the objections and answers them himself. Philosophy has retained 
this conversational, dialectical character. It proceeds always by raising 
objections and dealing with them. 

In his examination of the different virtues Socrates always concluded, 
whatever the virtue under discussion, that it involved knowledge of the 
good, What this knowledge was he did not claim to know. But somehow 
the virtues were in his mind linked together as so many manifestatio..s 
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ofa single knowledge of the good. In this way Socrates was led from 


ethics to the frontier of what would now be called the theory of know- 
ledge. Plato crossed the frontier, in his efforts to give an account of 
knowledge that would be valid in the scientific and the ethical spheres. 


- It seemed clear to Plato that, as far as there is knowledge of something, 


that which is known is real. Knowledge is reliable and, unlike opinion, 
never lets you down. Given genuine knowledge—and we do have it— 
then what we know is fixed, unalterable, in short, real. Changing objects 
which we cannot know must be the objects of an inferior faculty, and 
cannot in the proper sense be real. There must then be two classes of 
things in the universe—the realities we know and the something less 
than real objects that we cannot properly be said to know. For Plato, 
the familiar things revealed through the senses belong to this latter 
class. But what are the genuinely real things? And how are they related 
to the things which our senses present to us? These are questions usually 
classified as metaphysical, and though it is possible to pursue philosophy 
without indulging in metaphysics, it is difficult. Problems in ethics and 
problems in the theory of knowledge have a way of generating meta- 
physical problems. 

Since Plato has been the most lasting influence on European philo- 
sophy, in spite of Aristotle’s influence in the Middle Ages, I will 
conclude by mentioning some features of his philosophical outlook. 
First, Plato is at the head of those philosophers for whom mathematics 
is the pattern of knowledge. The lucid certainty of mathematics con- 
vinced Plato that the mathematician was concerned with a reality beyond 
the dissolving influence of time and change. This reality is perfect 
compared with its sensible copies. Mathematics is an example of 
perfect knowledge because its objects are not sensible: the figures which 


the mathematician draws on paper are mere sensible approximations 


to those perfect figures with which his science is concerned. In this 
contention of Plato the platitude that mathematics tells us nothing 
about the sensible world appears as the metaphysical audacity that 
mathematics is about a non-sensible, ideal, timeless world of perfect 
entities. 


Mathematics and Knowledge of the Virtues 

Armed with the notion of mathematical knowledge as concerned with 
non-sensible forms (as he called the objects of mathematics) Plato 
modelled the knowledge of the virtues upon it. As there are forms of 
triangle, circle, square, etc., so there are forms of justice, beauty, 
courage, wisdom, etc., of which the human and earthly examples fall far 
short. Moral and political wisdom can be secured if a man first train 
himself in mathematics, to wean him from his habitual preoccupation 
with the sensible world, and then proceed to a higher study which will 
reveal to him the moral forms and in the end the Form of the Good 
itself which Plato sometimes regards as only to be seen in a kind of 
vision. But at this point the philosopher merges into the seer. 

This notion that the end of philosophy is a vision, not clear to the 
intellect but moving to the heart (yet one that can only be reached by 
strenuous intellectual discipline) is an aspect of Plato’s philosophy 
which has had a vast influence on European philosophy. But there is 
another and quite different side to Plato which preserves that argumenta- 
tive, dialectical character which he inherited from Socrates. A great deal 
of what Plato has to say in his dialogues is concerned with the analysis 
of such notions as being, identity, negation; with the problems that arise 
if we are not careful how we use such terms and how we can best 
resolve such problems. In these discussions Plato seems to put on one 
side all his preoccupations with the ultimate nature of things in order to 
get straight about some clearly-defined problems of terminology. He 
adopts an almost playful manner. ‘ Let’s see what happens if we say 
this’, he seems to say, “we can always try again if it doesn’t work’. 
This is very different from the more solemn metaphysical pronounce- 
ments which he sometimes makes. Less than justice has been done to this 
side of Plato, because it has had much less influence on European philo- 
sophy than his more metaphysical discussions of reality. Now that 
philosophy is more verbal, more piecemeal, more analytical than it ever 
has been before, this side of Plato’s thought is more remarked upon. 

By the time Plato died, philosophy had acquired its full range of 
interests and many of its procedures. There is hardly a philosophical 
problem which Plato does not touch upon. In the course of his dia- 
logues he treats questions about morals and politics, about art, about 
knowledge, about God, about the ultimate reality. The subsequent 
development of European philosophy has consisted not so much in 
enlarging as in curtailing the scope of philosophy. 

_ Unlike natural science, philosophy has no easily delimited sphere. 
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At different times philosophers have wanted to say that it is concerned 
with ultimate reality rather than with what appears to the senses; with 
questions of value rather than with questions of fact; with man rather 
than with nature; or with talk about the world rather than with the 
world. All these have been to some extent true of philosophy at different 
times: none has been true at all times. Philosophy is concerned with 
questions which inevitably_arise but for answering which there exists 
no accredited method. Where there is an accredited method, as in 
natural science, only questions that can be answered in principle by 
that method are canvassed. Being concerned with those questions which 
cannot be accommodated in this way the philosopher has always to 
consider whether the question he is raising is a real question. One of the 
pipe-dreams of philosophers has been that some day they might discover 
an accredited method of solving their problems. It might happen. If it 
did, philosophy would have suffered a sea change. From being a kind 
of no-man’s-land of speculation it would have become a circumscribed, 
limited discipline. Meanwhile, the dream is unrealised. Philosophy 
remains the discussion and debate of a traditional set of questions 
handed down very largely from Socrates and Plato but changing through 
the years as a coastline changes through the centuries. 
—North of England Home Service 


Age and Youth 


The old man tends the young child, comforts her 
Shading her questions from the pagan sun 

And finds a sleep-inducing tree grown strong 
Against the rods of heat. 

Sleep, sleep my pretty, sleep towards the night 
And lose the green day long and save your bright 
Ungathered thoughts to thread 

A far-off dream with childhood memory. 


Bent like a tree above her, see his grey 

And loosing hair shelter her golden head. 

And while life blows like dandelion clocks 
Chiming the hours away, youth dazzling grows 
To the brassy stare of dandelions unshed 
Reflecting sun and strength and spring, each one 
Milky with juice; the child with yellow head 
Has one foot on the ladder to the sky. 

The old, old man descends towards that bed 
Compound of dust and seeds; and none can tell 
What that last sleep reveals of good or ill. 


Wondering, we watch him tread 
The daylight into darkness and dispel 
Our dread of dying with a dream of life. 
. PHOEBE HESKETH 


When I Refuse my Hand 


When I refuse my hand, 

Not you, but the world is boring. 
Water at the feel of land 
Retreats into a surly 

And more involved roaring. 


The only depths I can sound. 

Are my own old reefs to rage on, 

Where I came to grief and was drowned, 
Where I search over sunk museums 
Wonderful by blue contagion. 


My sympathy goes brittle 
Apprehending the shock of touch. 
You are the crowd in little. 
The human does not often 
Want the human much, 
JAMES MICHIE 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, July 1 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
begin their tour of Northern Ireland 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother and 
Princess Margaret arrive at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia 

Prince Azzedine Bey, heir presumptive to 
the Bey of Tunis, assassinated in Tunis 

Report published of enquiry into Harrow 
and Wealdstone railway disaster last 
October 


Commons debate recent report on school 
building 


Thursday, July 2 

Government statement made in Parliament 
on plans for development of television. 
A White Paper, to be published in the 
autumn, will define terms on which com- 
petitive television might be allowed to 
operate 

French authorities in Saigon announce re- 
patriation to Formosa of 30,000 Chinese 
Nationalists interned in Indo-China 


Friday, July 3 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
return to England after their visit to 
Northern Ireland 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother opens 
Rhodes Centenary Exhibition in 
Bulawayo 

General Juin to be appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of all forces in central Europe 

French Government sends Note to Viet- 
Nam, Cambodia, and Laos, declaring its 
intention of completing their indepen- 
dence and sovereignty - 


Saturday, July 4 

Third World Congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
opens in Stockholm 

New Government, led. by Mr. Imre Nagy, 
elected in Hungary 

United Nations command in Korea moves 
all Communist North Korean prisoners 
into two closely-guarded camps 


Sunday, July 5 


Security forces in Kenya question nearly 
10,000 Africans in round-up of Mau Mau 
suspects in Rift Valley 


Railwaymen claim fifteen per cent wage 
increase 
British Super-Marine jet fighter flies to 


Paris from London at record speed of 
nearly 670 miles an hour 


Monday, July 6 


Mr. Butler tells Commons that if direct 
negotiations in Korea fail, it will be 
necessary to reconvene: the U.N. General 
Assembly ‘ 


Governments of Viet-Nam and Laos wel- 
come French offer of independence 


Tuesday, July 7 


Chinese communists launch attack in Korea 


Czechoslovak Government cancels decree for 
enforcement of labour discipline 


First report of Television Advisory Com- 
mittee published 
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The Royal Tour of Northern Ireland: Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by the Duke i i 

ing the First Battalion, Irish Guards, on the lower terrace of Piskedinent Buildinge Sore betera 

before she entered the Great Hall to receive loyal addresses from both Houses. Above. right: the Queen talking 

to guests beneath a statue of Queen Victoria in the Guildhall at Londonderry during her visit to the. city on 
July 3, the last day of her tour i Bee a” 


GLEE, 


The scene in Hyde Park, London, on Sunda h i ) : 
: nday when Her Majesty the Queen (who returned from Norther 
Ireland on ue) ee a Coronation Review of 65,000 Commonwealth ex-service men and women. The ntiord : 
graph shows some of those in the disabled section of the parade passing the saluting base 


Right: Radley College beating Jesus College, Cambridge, in the final of the Ladies’ Plate at the Henley Royal | 
Regatta on Saturday : 
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A radio pho h received from Bulawayo of Queen 
Margaret, who king a tour of Southern Rho 
village which forms part of the Rhodes Centenary 
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Jictor Seixas (U.S.A.) p 
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‘That Areh-Liar Froude’ 


By J. HURSTFIELD 


N the late summer of 1918 there was raging amongst the 
Europeans in Bombay a bitter newspaper controversy about con- 
scription in Ireland. From conscription the debate shifted to the 
role of the papacy in politics and from that to the part played 
by England in the Reformation of the sixteenth century. In the course 
of the discussion the Examiner referred to the historian James Anthony 
Froude, whom it briefly dismissed as ‘that arch-liar Froude’. It was 
at once taken to task by the Times of India for lowering the tone of 
the debate still further with personal invective, whereupon the Examiner 
replied with a series of articles showing that the most eminent historians 
shared the opinion of Froude which it had just so elegantly expressed. 

‘The phrase “ that arch-liar Froude” ’, observed the Examiner with 
disarming modesty, ‘is no invention of our 
own. Though unable to trace its source, it has 
been familiar to us for years. We were really 
under the impression that Froude had been by 
this time so completely discredited that no one, 
with an eye to his own reputation, would 
mention Froude and history in the same 
breath’. 

At first sight one is tempted to dismiss so 
bitter a judgment as the mere by-product of the 
dust and heat of an Indian summer. But it so 
happens that this outburst was no isolated 
event. In the autumn of 1872 Froude delivered 
a series of lectures in New York on the history 
of Anglo-Irish relations. The lectures were soon 
after printed and published in New York, with- 
out the author’s permission, preceded by a 
scurrilous preface and given a new title, 
Thumping English Lies—presumably also 
without the author’s permission. In 1886 
Froude visited the West Indies and published 
a survey of the area under the title of the Bow 
of Ulysses. This in due course stimulated an 
answer by a West Indian lawyer, who called 
his book Froudacity, with the sub-title, ‘ West 
Indian Fables by James Anthony Froude ’. 

These are only a few of the many allegations 
that Froude was guilty of inaccuracy, distor- 
tion, prejudice, and irresponsibility: in short, that he was no 
historian. And this is what Froude himself said about his historical 
method : 

It often seems to me (he wrote in a lecture in 1864) as if History was 
like a child’s box of letters, with which we can spell any word we please. 
We have only to pick out such letters as we want, arrange them as we 
like, and say nothing about those which do not suit our purpose. 

With the weight of this evidence before us we may indeed be tempted 
to ask whether it is worth while pausing to consider the place of 
Froude as a historian of the Tudor age, or whether it would not be 
more prudent to accept the advice of the Bombay Examiner when it 
tells us “ that no one, with an eye to his own reputation, would mention 
Froude and history in the same breath’. I think that it is worth while 
to reconsider Froude for he made historians angry and this alone is 
a challenge to us. 

When James Anthony Froude began work on his History of England 
in 1850, he was thirty-two years of age and had already extracted some 
interesting experiences from the careers he had sampled. He had been 
a clerk in Holy Orders, an Oxford don, a novelist of doubtful fame 
and merit, a biographer of a medieval saint. But for the next twenty 
years in addition to numerous other literary activities he was to be 
engaged on his history. When he completed his history in 1870 he still 
had a quarter of a century of productive work ahead of him. 

His plan was to begin in 1529 and to end with the death of 
Elizabeth I in 1603. He subsequently changed his mind and decided to 
end it fifteen years earlier with the defeat of the Armada in 1588, 
partly because he thought that twelve volumes were enough even for 


James Anthony-Froude in 1880 


insatiable Victorian appetites, partly because he believed that the year 
1588 marked an epoch. His theme was. the English Reformation. For 
him it was the great liberating force of European history. It was the 
revolt of the laity against the priesthood, of freemen casting off their 
medieval chains. In England its architect was Henry VIII and the two 
generations between 1529 and 1588 were its testing time. With the 
defeat of Philip II’s Armada the Reformation was saved and English 
liberties made secure. There is very much to be said for this thesis and, 
I think, as much to be said against it. But before we can test it in 
detail we must look at Froude’s handling of one of his major problems, 
the personality and achievements of Henry VIII. 

Henry VIII presented to Froude a complex issue which he must resolve 
before he could write his history. To nineteenth- 
century writers before Froude Henry VIII was 
the personification of much that was evil in 
the Renaissance: cruelty, treachery, vaulting 
ambition, a lustful and rapacious egoism. 

But if the nineteenth-century picture of 
Henry VIII was correct, how was it, Froude 
asked himself, that a king of such qualities 
became the hero of the sixteenth century? Were 
the people of Tudor England so spineless and 
cowardly that they bowed supinely to every 
whim of a tyrannical and capricious king? And 
if they were so spiritless how was it that this 
same people tore victory from the grasp of 
Spain and was prepared to stand, if necessary 
alone, against all Europe and hurl defiance at 
Philip’s armies as they stood poised in the 
Netherlands? Here was contradiction which, 
to Froude’s mind, destroyed the thesis; and, 
therefore, he must re-examine the whole thesis 
anew. Supposing the Victorians were wrong, 
supposing that the English at home were no less _ 
courageous than they were in relation to foreign 
powers, supposing in other words that the 
Reformation was not something forced upon the 
English people by a tyrant but was in fact an 
expression of the will of England? Then there 
was no paradox; and in so resolving it, Froude 
re-wrote the history of Tudor England. In his own words, Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth I carried through the Reformation ‘backed by the 
strongest, bravest, and best of their subjects’. 

If, then, Froude was right he had shown that the Reformation had 
little to do with Henry VIII’s relations with Katharine of Aragon, and 
even less to do with the light Henry saw, or thought he saw, in the 
eyes of Anne Boleyn. ‘The Reformation, in fact, was an act of state. 
But it was still necessary to say something about Anne Boleyn; and 
here again was a puzzle. Henry, it was said, tired of Anne and, in 


_ typical fashion, instituted a trumped-up charge against her of adultery 


and incest, and ruthlessly destroyed her to satisfy his will. Once again, 
Froude questioned the whole interpretation. If the charge was bogus ~ 
how could Henry persuade some of the most courageous and honourable 
men in England to sit on a commission of enquiry upon an innocent 


* woman, with the verdict a foregone conclusion? How could Henry 


persuade Anne’s own father, as a member of one commission, falsely 
to condemn his daughter’s alleged accomplices on a foul charge when, ~ 
in so doing, he was falsely condemning his own daughter? We are 
perhaps less puzzled than Froude by such practices; but he breathed 
the gentler air of Victorian England and to him they were unthinkable. 
Therefore, Anne must be guilty and, if she were, Henry emerges not as 
a licentious and merciless king but as the injured and suffering husband 
whose domestic difficulties, unfortunately, could be settled only by 
public trial. 

But the full genius of his dialectic Froude reserved for Mary, Queen 
of Scots. If Froude’s drama required a villainess, there she was at hand 
—‘ something between Rachel and a pantheress ’, as he himself once put 


one 


a 


- it. Had any of her plots succeeded, or indeed had she lived long enough 


to survive Elizabeth, then the unrelieved darkness of the Counter- 
‘Reformation would have descended upon England. So he pursues his 
quarry as relentlessly as the spies of Walsingham had done three 


centuries earlier; and Froude stands beside her near the executioner’s 


block lest for a moment we falter in our detestation of her crimes. When 
she finally prepares to meet a martyr’s death, Froude hastily points 
out that ‘it would be affectation to credit her with a genuine feeling for 


religion’. Even as she prays on the scaffold, Froude writes a com- 


mentary on the prayer as follows: 

She prayed for the church which she had been ready to betray, for 
her son, whom she had disinherited, for the queen whom she had 
endeavoured to murder. She prayed God to avert his wrath from Eng- 
land, that England which she had sent a last message to Philip to 

"beseech him to invade. She forgave her enemies whom she had invited 

Philip not to forget. 

Even of her beauty Froude must at the last moment divest her and 
he shows us ‘ the withered features of a grizzled, wrinkled, old woman’. 
And when it is all over and a word of pity has momentarily escaped his 
lips, Froude tells us that ‘ She was leaving the world with a lie upon ‘her 
lips *. ‘She was a bad woman, disguised in the livery of a martyr’. 


“Weakness” of Elizabeth I 7 

Finally we come to Elizabeth I herself. Her father was Henry VIII, 
but her mother was Anne Boleyn; and in Froude’s view, though 
Elizabeth had virtues, she was guilty of an unforgivable vice in a 
monarch: weakness. To him it was weakness, not policy, which made 
her- seek. for that uneasy balance between Catholics and Protestants; 
weakness which caused her to hesitate so long about executing Mary, 
Queen of Scots; weakness which provided her with a pusillanimous 
foreign policy. There are no heroines in Froude’s book but, as a good 
disciple of Carlyle, he knew how to hero-worship. So as Elizabeth is 
moved from the centre of the stage, Froude summons her minister, 
Lord Burghley, to fill the vacant role of hero—no easy task: 

Vain as she was of her own sagacity she never modified a course 
recommended to her by Burghley without injury both to the realm and 
to herself. She never chose an opposite course without plunging into 
embarrassments from which his skill and Walsingham’s were barely able 
to extricate her. The great results of her reign were the fruits of a policy 
which was not her own, and which she starved and mutilated when 
energy and completeness were most needed. 

With the appearance of the first two volumes of his history in 1856 
it became clear that a major contribution to English history and litera- 
ture was in prospect. The reception both by critics and by the general 
reader was extremely favourable and Froude could press on with his 
researches, confident that there was an appreciative and growing public 
awaiting his results. Then, in 1858, with the issue of his third and 
fourth volumes, there appeared in the Edinburgh Review an unsigned 
criticism which challenged the whole basis, as well as the conclusions, of 
Froude’s work. From now onwards there was to be a growing volume of 
criticism, though it did not seem in any way te limit the growing volume 
of his readers. Very little that he wrote escaped the attention of his 
enemies and the literature about Froude is as extensive as the literature 
by Froude. : ; 

What were the main charges against him? There was, first, his in- 
accuracy. Anyone, however sympathetic to him, finds if he checks his 
sources that Froude has been guilty of misquoting them. To what extent 
he did this is a matter of dispute, although it is true that some of his 
critics, like Freeman, in pointing out what they thought were errors, 
displayed to the world the yawning gaps in their own knowledge. But 


_- Froude seems often to have been incapable of making an exact transcript 


of his documents or of detecting in the printer’s proofs some of the 
grossest misprints. In part this must have been due to the immense speed 
at which he worked. Froude read more documents than his contempor- 
aries but he also misread more. ; 

_ But were Froude’s inaccuracies deliberate, which is the second main 
charge against him? Did he tamper with his sources in order to prove 
his case, did he deliberately misrepresent the past? To do so would 
be an unpardonable crime in an historian and some of his critics allege 
that he was guilty of it. I am inclined to doubt that judgment. It is 
true that quotations are cut and pieced together without the reader being 
warned by the various devices of the printer that that has been done. 
But I think that his excisions and omissions derived from the literary 
purposes of Froude and not from his p as an historian. He was 
writing history as drama, and he must hold the attention of his audience, 
if need be by excision, omission, or in any other way. If he had by 
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nature been inclined deliberately to distort or suppress the facts, then 
I think his treatment of Carlyle more than anything else would have 
confirmed it. Froude loved and admired Carlyle more than any man. 
He happened also to know certain facts about Carlyle’s domestic life 
which can have been known to few others. Had he suppressed these 
facts only a handful of people would have known what he was doing 
and none could have criticised him for it. Instead, he chose to print 
them and was at once faced with a flood of vitupération, denouncing 
him for base ingratitude to the man to whom he owed most. Yet when 
Froude came to ask himself later on whether he had done right in 
publishing these intimate facts of Carlyle’s life he had no regrets and 
held that it was his duty to history and to Carlyle to state the facts 
as he knew them. From what we know of Froude’s mind, his work, and 
his correspondence, I think that he can be acquitted of the charge of 
deliberately falsifying the facts. 

Yet it remains none the less clear that some of Froude’s history is 
distorted history though the explanation is, I think, not that advanced 
by his critics. It lies rather in Froude’s philosophy of history and, 
indeed, in hisgwhole philosophy of life. For Froude history had. one 
dominating function,-namely, to help solve the problems of his own 
day; and I think that it is this doctrine, widely held as it is, which has 
done more harm to the study of history than the activities of any 
number of deliberate falsifiers. If a man starts off, as Froude did, with 
the belief that history has a solution to offer to contemporary problems, 
than he tends also to believe that history confirms the political creed 
which he happens to have embraced. There is always plenty of evidence 
to support him. The distortion of history starts with the initial assump- 
tion that the past speaks with an unequivocal voice. History is neither 
a supporter of autocracy, as Froude thought, nor of democracy; it is 
neither pro-protestant nor pro-Catholic. Clio is a neutral. She will, 
if we use her well, tell us our past but she will remain silent about 
our future. 

Froude believed (wrongly, as it turned out) that nineteenth-century 
England was facing a new counter-reformation which would rob her of 
her liberty and set the clock back to the middle ages. ‘I am not sure’, 
he once wrote, ‘even that .. . our grandchildren may not have to fight 
the old battle over again with the old weapons’. He believed that the 
answer to this danger lay in the history of the Tudor age which showed 
the Reformation as the greatest liberating force in our history, the force 
which made England into an independent nation. All else was sub- 
ordinate to this. To Froude history was not the study of the political, 
constitutional, religious, economic, and social forces which have moulded 
our past, but rather the history of our great men; and part of this lack 
of balance in his work we must attribute to the baleful influence of 
Thomas Carlyle. 


England ‘Saved by Her Great Men’ 


So England, according to Froude, was in fact saved by her great 
men, of whom the greatest was Henry VIII. Anyone who opposed 
the march of the Reformation, or indeed slowed it down as Elizabeth 
did, opposed also the march of progress and history, and is so depicted. 
The tragedy of Froude lies not in his misquotations and omissions, but 
in the fact that his brilliant and creative mind was chained from the 
start to a pre-ordained interpretation of the Tudor past. 

Yet, when all is said, Froude is entitled to his place in Parnassus. 
Even though he stumbled under a load of preconceived notions his 
wide reading of sources and his fine intellect gave him an understanding 
of the Tudor age which has been shared by few historians before or since 
his time. If we approach Froude with the knowledge that he erred, as 
indeed we all err, and if we test his conclusions where we can, accepting 
some, rejecting others, then I think that he will reward us with a rare 
insight into the Tudor mind and policy. : 

He will reward us also in another way. ‘There was once an his- 
torian’, the late Eileen Power observed, ‘who was so dull that even 
the other historians began to notice it’. That charge at least can never 
be made against Froude. Wherever else he failed, in this he succeeded, 
in the marriage between history and literature; and out of his re-creation 
of our Tudor past he made something to hold children from their play 
and old men from the chimney corner.—Third Programme 


The Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges, an organisation 
established by the United Kingdom Unesco National Co-operating Body 
for Education, has published a booklet entitled Survey of Educational 
Travel, which gives details about vacation courses, work camps, and so on. 
It can be obtained from the Central Bureau at Hamilton House, 
Bidborough Street, London, W.C.1, for 2s. plus Sd. postage. 
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Modern Sculpture 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


Y HILE the literature of twentieth-century painting is im- 
mense, that of the sculpture of the period is negligible. 
No worth-while monograph exists on sculptors so inter- 
nationally famous as Brancusi, Giacometti, Laurens, 
Lipchitz, Zadkine or Gonzalez; Rodin himself has yet to be cele- 
brated in a comprehensive catalogue. And until the publication of 
Mr. Ritchie’s survey* the only decent general work to have appeared 
in English has been Mme. Giedion- 
Welcker’s, and this is but an anno- 
tated picture-book. Actually, Mr. 
Ritchie’s contribution also is pri- 
marily an anthology of reproduc- 
tions, though his text has more 
body to it. It contains 176 pages of 
(mostly full-page) photogravure 
illustrations, fifty-two.of text and 
notes. Sixty-five sculptors are 
represented in the plates, more than 
half of them by just a single work. 
The artists most generously treated 
are Picasso, with thirteen examples, 
Maillol, with eleven, Brancusi and 
Moore, with ten, Lipchitz and 
Lehmbruck, with nine. Inevitably, 
every reader will find omissions to 
regret, but there is no doubt that 
the choice of actual examples has 
been very carefully considered. The 
photographs are rather unequal in 
quality, but include some real 
beauties, notably Mr. Elisofon’s 
detail of the head of Maillol’s 
“The River ’. 

The textual matter consists of 
passages from the writings of about 
a dozen modern sculptors, a brief 
biographical note on each of the 
sculptors represented, a select 
bibliography which is open to criti- 
cism on quite a few points and an 
introductory essay of something less 
than 20,000 words. This, while 
always balanced and lucid, is not altogether reliable. It is by no means 
certain that “most of ’ Degas’ sculpture was executed before the turn of 
the century (page 12). The assertion that Despiau ‘is at first glance a 
dim reflection of his master ’—Rodin—is most curious (page 17). Cer- 
tainly the first of the three versions of Matisse’s ‘ Back’ is ‘in the 
Rodinesque tradition ’, but surely not the second? (page 24). Laurens’ 
‘Luna’ has been executed in bronze as well as in marble (page 32). 
Turnbull stopped ‘experimenting with cacti or thorn-like forms in 
space ’ about three years ago (page 36). 

More important than such errors of detail are certain questionable 
over-simplifications. To take only one: it is all very well to say that 
Rodin’s ‘ greatest debt is to the impressionist painters and their pre- 
occupation with objects under the transitory impact of light’, but 
some reference should surely have been made to the hardly less im- 
portant influence of Carriére upon his treatment of surface in relation 
to light. Rodin is, after all, far closer in spirit to Symbolism than 
to Impressionism. 

Part of the blame for such over-simplifications can be laid on the 
excessive brevity of Mr. Ritchie’s essay: certainly, one is constantly 
aware of the effort he has had to make to condense his material. But it 
must also be said that a certain passion for simplification has vitiated 
the very conception and method of his book. The text and illustratiogs 
are divided up into a number of sections—cutting across the develop- 
ment of individual artists—each purporting to represent a particular 


i Boy > (1907) in bronze, ‘a Rodinesque early work by Brancusi 
\ y 
From * Sculpture of the Twentieth Century’ 


way of ‘treating the object’. These are: ‘The object in relation to 
light: Rodin and his influence’; ‘The object idealised: Maillol and 
related sculptors’; ‘The object purified: Brancusi and organic 
abstraction’; ‘The object dissected: the cubists and futurists’; ‘ The 
object constructed’ on geometric principles’; ‘The object and the 
subconscious: the surrealists ’. To which is added a concluding section: 
‘The last decade: old and new tendencies’. The second and fifth 
divisions work well enough; the first 
must surely be a little superficial 
in conception, for it manages to 
bracket together Rosso’ with 
Despiau, Degas with Martini, 
Epstein with Renoir; the fourth 
does not cover enough ground, 
since it ought to include a number 
of things that have got into the 
third and sixth sections, and these 
last two are thoroughly confused. 
The source of the trouble is the 
overlapping that has gone on be- 
tween cubism, surrealism and so- 
called organic abstraction. 

Moore and Arp, for example, 
have been placed among the or- 
ganic abstractionists, though not 
without reservations: ‘While Arp 
was one of the founders of the dada 
movement and was closely asso- 
ciated with the surrealists, and. 
Moore likewise was influenced 
early in his career by similar ten- 
dencies, both have their formal 
origins in Brancusi’. This last 
statement is certainly true of Arp, 
and the arguments which Mr. 
Ritchie goes on to adduce for link- 
ing him with Brancusi rather than 
with the surrealists are con- 
vincing. Moore, however, is in 
quite another case. He may. have 
acquired his manner of treating the 
surface from Brancusi, but the 
“formal origins’ of most of his abstract work lie in cubism: his true 
antecedents are Picasso, Lipchitz and Archipenko. But then Mr. Ritchie 
trips up badly over Picasso himself by classifying his various sculptural 
essays of 1928-32 as surrealist, when their proper place is in the cubist 
canon, if they can be ‘ placed’ at all. He makes the same mistake with. 
Gonzalez, whose formal inventions were by no means intended to 
imply those ambiguities, those associations or identifications of the 
disparate, which characterise surrealism, but were simply architectonic 
rearrangements and reductions of forms in the. tradition of cubism. 
(I have been assured of this with.no little vehemence by the very person 
whom Mr. Ritchie cites as a source of information concerning 
Gonzalez.) The muddle Mr. Ritchie gets into on sensing some intima- 
tion of the subconscious is fully revealed when he remarks ‘ a residue of 
surrealist hypnosis.’ in Picasso’s ‘ Shepherd holding a Lamb’. 

If faults of this kind were due to a lack of scholarship or care, it 
could be said that Mr. Ritchie had handled his system badly. But none 
of his assertions or classifications is baseless, only highly question- 
able. The fault lies with the method itself, and Mr. Ritchie hints at its 
limitations when he abstains from classifying his examples of the last 
decade, except rather tentatively in the text. Yet it is not only the last 
decade that is too close to us to allow of accurate classification, but the 
entire period covered by this book dealing with artists most of whom 
are still alive. Any attempt to put things so near us in a rigid perspective 
is bound to produce more distortion than clarification. : 


* Sculpture of the Twentieth Century, By Andrew Carnduff Ritchie Putnam, 5i2s. 6d. 
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ILLIONS of adults read the comic strips in the daily 
papers. Those who do not are amused, baffied, or exasper- 
: ated, as their natures are, by those who do. Un- 
es happily, addicts are either dumb (in both senses) or evasive, 
7 ’ and they never seem able to give valid reasons for their semi-secret vice. 
It is a minor sociological mystery, inviting minor research. Even a first 
= glance shows something interesting. Comic strips for adults, an offshoot 
from children’s comic papers, are not homogeneous: they fall into 
'- two main groups. One is simply a tabloid version of the ever-popular 
. _ thriller. The other, distinguished always by an element of the miracu- 
lous or magical, has an attraction subtly compulsive, altogether 
different. : 


No Casual Products of the Imagination 
'_ Examples of this second kind occur everywhere; but, strangely, by 
far the clearest were to be found until recently in a single newspaper, 
where no less than four of the six comic strips unmistakably belonged to 
it, three of them on one page. Garth and Jane, Jimpy and Captain 
a Reilly-Ffoull. is it possible that someone on the staff of this popular 
daily newspaper chose these grotesques with full understanding of what 
he was doing? It is wildly unlikely. Yet beyond this, and the even less 
i likely theory of coincidence, there lies only one other possibility—that 
they were chosen by the uncannily accurate processes of unconscious 
selection, operating at the deepest level of the human psyche. If this 
fantastic hypothesis were true they would be found to exert a curiously 
e compulsive power, overriding rational repudiation, on the minds of 
“multitudes: which is precisely what they do. For these figures are no 
casual products of the imagination. Faintly, through all their exploits, 
-_-vulgar and puerile as these usually are, sounds an echo of something 
} unimaginably archaic. the adventure-cycles of the early gods. Kerenyi. 
latest amung many, has shown with high probability that such adven- 
ture-cycles are the basic themes of human mental activity as far back as 
it can be traced, recurring endlessly in the likeliest and most unlikely 

places, the noblest and most degenerate forms. 

Consider Garth, that beefy and bewildered giant, long-suffering, 
virtuous, strong, faced by a never-ending series of heroic tasks. Is 
there not more than an echo here of Hercules and his labours, much- 
enduring, far-travelled Ulysses, blinded Samson, Noah, Gilgamesh. . . 
and behind these the timeless image of the heroic principle in man, 
aided magically by Heaven in reward of faith and valour? Garth, for 
all his crudity, is a hero in the classic sense. There are some people 
who have seen in him a sly perverter of our youth, an image of the 
power-seeking man, that pernicious type which begins with cosh-boys 
and ends with dictators. It is not so. Garth is on the side of the angels, 
and his courage is simple and selfless. He uses his miraculous strength 
only to restore the balance of things disturbed by evil forces. If he 

were a Leader it would be of nothing more sinister than a Boy Scout 
‘patrol. He is a verray parfit gentil knight. Indeed, with women his 
unwearying chivalry puts to shame many of the accepted heroes in their 
weaker moments. Calypso would have had no chance with Garth; 
Delilah would have charmed in vain. Even Dawn, the constant if 
-. colourless companion of his adventures, is only there on sufferance, a 
sort of little sister allowed under strict rules—which she is always 
breaking—to share her brother’s manly expeditions. To friendly ears 
jt may be whispered that here lies the clue to this almost dismaying 
chastity: Garth’s life is bounded by the simple certainties of pre- 
adolescence; he has never reached the mental age at which woman 
- becomes a sweet temptation. : : 
Woman as temptress: the image leads straight to another strip 
character, the often excruciating Jane, beautiful but virginal, con- 
-stantly wooed but never wed. Above her—far, far above—does there 
not float. as on vaulted ceilings of Venetian palaces, a company of 
right figures? Hainuwele the moon-maiden, irresistible Helen, Aphro- 

dite from the wine-dark sea, flower-gathering Persephone, and all the 
countless images of Kore the maiden-goddess, La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, the unpossessable yet eternally nubile she, whose golden promises 
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ALAN MeGLASHAN on a new fantasia of the unconscious 


invest with a brief splendour the too-credulous heart of man. Does not 
Jane in Fritzy the dachshund even possess her appropriate animal 
attribute, as Diana has her hound, and Cynthia her hare? 

In Captain Reilly-Ffoull the echoing image is at once more immediate 
and more remote. His life of shameless gusto, full of shady triumphs 
and richly earned humiliations, rouses in us secret sympathies; for 
here is the renegade, the lame god, our shadow-self, the dark and 
unacknowledged side of brindled human nature. Even the quaint title 
of his moated and battlemented country residence, Arntwee Hall, hints 
at his common humanity, and is clearly more than accident. Here is a 
god so close to us that even the shallowest modern still hears his bold 
licentious whispers, yet so remote in origin that without experience of 
him man would not be man. 

Older than all these are the dim, unfocussable forms that throng 
“like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream’ behind the enigmatic 
figure of young Jimpy. These dim shapes are indeed the early gods, 
older far than ‘the bright static hierarchy of Olympus’, older perhaps 
than time itself. They reach back, these primal figures, to those fluid, 
ever-changing changeless archetypes that gloom and glow in the depths 
of the archaic psyche. Incredibly, little Jimpy is of their company. 
Eternally childlike, vague of parentage, Jimpy, puer aeternus, displays 
with startling fidelity the attributes of weakness and insignificance 
combined with mysterious power possessed by the dawn-image of God 
in the human mind. At one point in the Jimpy cycle an adult character 
says to him, ‘Is it true, then, you must always remain a boy?’ It 
would be hard to devise a clearer modern evocation of the puer 
aeternus. Unless, indeed, Barrie’s sentimental and emasculate version is 
adduced. Perhaps the key to the whole mystery of the comic strip’s 
compulsive force lies in this Jimpian paradox of weakness and smallness 
combined with magical, boundless power. For paradox itself, that dis- 
quieting insult to received opinion, is usually a pointer to the heart of 
things. The approaches to wisdom are paved with prickly paradox; 
hard going for bare rational feet. _ 

“Smaller than small, yet bigger than big’. In these apparently sense- 
less words are expressed the earliest concepts of the divine in the 
history of the human mind: the Little Copper Man, for instance, of 
the Finnish Kalevala, ‘no bigger than a thumb and no higher than an 
oxhoof’, who yet could fell the giant oak-tree that covered the sun 
and moon with its branches, with the happy result that ‘ the sun shone 
again and the dear moon glimmered pleasantly, the clouds sailed far 
and wide and the rainbow spanned the heavens ’; or Narayana, the little 
Hindu boy asleep in the branches of the nyagrodha tree, in whose belly 
lay ‘the whole world with its lands and cities, with the Ganges and the 
other rivers and the sea’; or, a more familiar image, the Babe laid in 
a manger, in whose praise the morning stars sang together and ail 
the sons of God shouted for joy. In widely differing cultures the same 
paradoxical weakness-and-strength is visualised: in David and his sling, 
Hercules strangling serpents in his cradle, Eros armed with fatal 
arrows, and—little Jimpy. deferential to adults but gifted with his 
magic powers. 


Divine Bouleversements 

There is, of course, something both offensive and outrageous in these 
parallels of the sublime with the degenerate-ridiculous. The association 
is lunatic and the rational mind recoils from it at first in repulsion 
and disgust. “ Lunatic’ it may be; but this after all carries no final 
condemnation. As John Custance in his profound and disturbing book 
has gone some way to prove, the associations of lunacy have often a 
meaning to which sanity might do wisely to attend. The rational mind 
should calm itself. There have been in myth and legend many such 
divine bouleversements; as of Jove, Lord of an antique Heaven, dwind- 
ling down to bottle-nosed Father Christmas among the kitchen pots 
and pans; though later, it is true, promoted to reindeers and a fur coat. 
That these cheap and paltry images in the corner of a popular news- 
paper should have spiritual significance remains, nevertheless, a thing 
painful to contemplate. And yet, if accepted, it emerges as but one 
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more illustration of a phenomenon to which, perhaps, the universe is 
subject: enantiodromia, the incessant, inevitable turning of all things 
into their opposites. Heraclitus, as Jung points out, was first of Euro- 
pean minds to express this concept philosophically, but it owns a far 
more ancient parentage. The Tegitu, Chinese symbol of unguessed age, 
conveys the same concept with incomparable wholeness and precision. 
A white fish with a seed of blackness at its centre curves into a black 
fish with a seed of whiteness to form a perfect circle; each fish 
changes eternally into its opposite. What was important carried within 
itself the seed of its own destruction, and is slowly emptied of mean- 
ing; what was derided carried a forgotten truth, and leads to a new 
valuation. 

Seen by this light, the values we now neglect, the stone which the 
builders have rejected, should be looked for in exactly such a place, in 
a despised, unhonoured corner of daily life. It is a measure of our 
neglect that these values are forced to put on so mean a mask in 
order to re-enter human consciousness. The comic strip by its very 
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bathos and infantilism, by the derision it arouses, by its astonishing 
universality of appeal and crude vitality, fulfils the historic conditions 
for ‘the return of the repressed’. The comic strip is in fact a ludicrous 
but valid symptom of our disease. Fgr in one form and another ‘ the 
return of the repressed’ is precisely what is making the present century 
rock and quiver with premonitions of eruption. 

Unpalatable though it may be to modern taste, the truth is that we 
cannot live without the early gods. It was said of nature that even 
if, you throw her out with a pitch-fork she nevertheless comes back. So 
do the gods. If cast out in the forms of man’s profoundest apprehen- 
sions of them—if Christ and Buddha and Mithra, if Ashtaroth and 
Pan, are disowned—they nevertheless come back. However meanly and 
unrecognisably, they come back to the human heart whose inevictable 
tenants they are. And ‘there all smothered up in shade’, they sit, 
radiating that strange compelling power which is man’s unconscious 
tribute to the Unknowable. In the comic strip may lie concealed the 
indestructible germ of natural religion Third Programme 


Cricket 


By LEONARD CLARK 


HAVE not played cricket seriously for many years, though I am 
still able, in imagination, to hit sixes off Trueman and bowl 
Hutton first ball. When I say ‘ seriously ’, I am not quite accurate, 
for there was an occasion three years ago when I was press-ganged 
into a side composed of the young ladies and gentlemen of our street, 
who had been challenged by the young ladies and gentlemen in the next 
street. I had to take the place of a girl who had defaulted at the last 
minute, because her mother wanted her to go on an errand. The match, 
by courtesy of the Vicar, was played on his sloping lawn. When it came 
to my turn to bat, our captain, aged twelve and a half, with all the 
inspiration of adventuring child- 
hood, declared our innings closed 
at twenty-two runs, a prodigious 
total, no doubt, and enough, as it 
turned out, to give us the victory: 
But I was deeply disappointed at 
not being permitted to acquit my- 
self, and promised myself that 1 
would never play for the team 
again, even if asked. However, my 
wounded feelings were slightly 
assuaged when the other side went 
in to bat. When their score stood 
at six runs for eight wickets, our 
captain, for reasons known to him- 
self, took the demon bowler off 
and put me on. Better still, he 
directed me to bowl downhill, 
where my only worry was the 
number of byes our midget wicket- 
keeper would concede. 
The player who faced me when 
I was about to make my first 
delivery was a girl called Jane. I had already decided to bowl a very 
fast daisy-cutter, as observation had shown me that small boys are 
unable, owing to a little matter of reach, to do very much with this kind 
of ball. But here was a lady, and on the grounds of decency alone, I had 
not the heart. I changed my terrifying run up to the wicket to a middle- 
aged amble and tossed her up a very slow leg-break. She played the ball 
by a method entirely unknown to the M.C.C. For she suddenly changed 
her stance and turned herself into a left-hander. Before the ball had 
even touched the ground, she had hit it a fearful wallop into a neigh- 
bouring garden. Seeing the score now standing at ten, for there had been 
an agreement beforehand that there should be no sixes, my blood began 
to rise. “Women ’, I said, ‘ever the destroyers of men’s fondest hopes ’. 
So I decided to bowl her a fast daisy-cutter. Then I glanced at her 
again. She looked so young and appealing as she held the bat with one 
hand and her hat on with the other. Instead, I bowled her a slow, 


ape underhand, and was promptly ‘no-balled’ by the Vicar’s 
dauiShter, who was acting as umpire. Good manners prevented me from 
contesting this strange decision, but quickly I went through all the 
various balls I could bowl. It would have to be a daisy-cutter. The 
trouble was that, for the remainder of the over, though I could bowl 
it remarkably effectively all along the ground, I could never bowl it 
straight. But in the end I got her. Off one of my widest balls, which 
everybody else would have left alone, she was stumped, and retired, 
I regret to say, with her tongue out, to the other side of the lawn. 

My analysis, at this stage of the proceedings, read ‘ One wicket for 
six runs’. I could see our captain 
frowning at me; he had not for- 
gotten that four, nor the disgrace 
of that no-ball. I was terrified lest 
he might take me off, but the sound 
of a tea-trolley being wheeled out 
from the house seemed to soften 
him. He graciously allowed me 
another over. 

My next opponent was the owner 
of the wickets. This put me in a 
frightful quandary. I argued to 
myself that if I got him out there 
was always the danger he would 
remove his property and not allow 
a second innings. He was a miser- 
able-looking boy, ‘who played 
cricket, I believe, more as a business 
than anything else. I could see the 
glint of professionalism behind his 
spectacles and sensed an attitude 
which said, ‘Don’t you dare to hit 
my stumps’. To some extent I 
could see his point and decided to hit as small a portion of them as 
possible. So I bowled him a ball which Heaven permitted to be 
straight; he did not even see it. It hit the middle stump right at the 
bottom and the bails toppled off. Then, with a sudden burst of anger 
and displaying more temper than was seemly in the presence of the 
Vicar, the wretch turned round, raised his bat, and clouted the wicket- 
keeper. Both boys then burst into tears, he flung the bat as far as he 
could, grabbed up the wickets, and left the ground before tea could be 
served. My analysis now read ‘ Two wickets for six runs’. The match 
was over and our street had won. 

But there was a time when I also played cricket ‘ seriously’. with 
grown-up men in a country village. On Friday evenings, the list of 
the team used to be pinned up in the bow window of ‘ The George’. I 
can still see that list. My name was invariably last for I was still ‘ the 
boy ’. Although I was a neat and nippy fielder, I have an inkling that 
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I was chosen each week because of my ability to play the piano, a 


very necessary accomplishment when-a cricket team makes its head- 
quarters at an inn. 

Our oldest and fiercest rivals resided in a village some six miles 
away. Our match with them was such an important fixture in the 
calendar that a whole day was devoted to it. We went to them this year, 
they came to us next year, and so on. If we visited them, it was an 
occasion for two brakes; for wives, sweethearts, and other supporters 
travelled with us. We flattered ourselves that they came to watch us 
play. The truth was that we were given a magnificent lunch and tea for 


_ nothing and that there were six ‘ pubs’ on the way back home. 


+ Bank Holiday Fixture 


The fixture was always played on August Bank Holiday and in the 
‘Squire’s park, for he it was who financed the away team and provided 
the lunch and tea. I played in six of these matches, but the one I 


_ remember best of all has never found its way, alas, into the romantic 


pages of Wisden. . 

We left our village when St. Ethelbert’s clock was striking nine; this 

meant it was ten o’clock. The two brakes, bulging out with bodies, 
baskets, and cricket gear, and drawn by two chestnut horses, left ‘ The 
George’ to the accompaniment of the cheers and catcalls of those un- 
fortunates not privileged to watch us defeat our opponents. After about 
one and a half hours’ somnambulistic wandering through orchards and 
barley fields and along dusty lanes we reached the enemy’s camp. 
Wickets had already been pitched in the Squire’s park. The Squire 
shook hands with us all and told us we were in for a beating. Round 
the park we could see the ladies in their multi-coloured Edwagdian 
dresses, shading themselves with tiny, frilled parasols. Our opponents 
won the toss, decided to bat, and before one o’clock were all out for 
thirty-six runs. In spite of the words of praise and anger muttered 
under his breath by the Squire, their wickets tumbled before the in- 
spired bowling of our two stalwarts, Philip Harper, aged fifty-two, and 
Henry Mare, aged fifty-five. 
_ Now thirty-six was much lower than the usual run of scores in local 
matches and we thought we had the match in our pockets. For had we 
not got young Philip Harper, who could stay in for hours? And his 
father, who was good for a dozen or so? And Renton Evans, the school- 
master’s son on holiday from his public school? Best of all, we had 
‘Randall Jones, our umpire. Yes, we would win this year or, in Henry 
Mare’s words, ‘ We got ’em on the op, my lads’. 

But we had not reckoned with the Squire. We had forgotten that 
he had been educated at Oxford College and was as crafty as a fox. 
However, we walked up to the big house for lunch, which was laid 
‘out for us on the lawn. Will such mountains of food ever be seen again? 
For there, on half-a-dozen white-clothed trestle tables, were huge rabbit 
pies, boiled hams, and chicken, with enough lettuce to provender an 
army. Then the Squire and his butler brought round mugs of cider. 
Never have I drunk such an earthly version of heavenly nectar. It was 
a hot day and we drank as much as we wanted. What we did not know 
was that the cider was very old, that it had been laced with rum that 
morning, and that the Squire had given strict instructions to his team 
that .they were to drink only one mug per man. My recollections of 
what happened after the gargantuan feast was over are slightly muddled. 
But they are not half as muddled as those of other and more mature 


members of the team. I know that old Philip drank seven mugs and that 
’ Vernon Thomas, our wicket-keeper and the mildest of men, managed 


to get down four and a half. We had to stop Randall Jones from 


drinking the stuff two mugs at a time, one in each hand. 


Round about half-past two we began our innings. I have never seen 
such an exhibition. To begin with, Sam Baxter, our captain, completely 
changed the batting order, so that within ten minutes we had three 


wickets down for no’ runs. Then our umpire, Randall, enlivened the 


proceedings by giving the next man out I.b.w., even though no appeal 


__ had been made. Old Philip tied himself into knots because he would 


insist on putting his pads on the wrong way round and was bowled first 
ball. Young Philip, coming from the pavilion, made a slow procession 
right round the ground before arriving at the wrong wicket. Then, to 
top everything, the umpire, Randall, held up the match because he 
decided he needed a chair to sit on. He laboriously dragged the chair 
from one wicket to the other at the end of each over, under the impres- 


sion that there was now only one umpire officiating. Young Philip trod - 


on his wicket. Alfred Hosgood, the blacksmith’s apprentice, hit out at 
everything and, when he was finally bowled neck and crop, said that 
he had seen three balls and, by some error of judgment, had clouted the 
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wrong one. The-schoolmaster’s son, after hitting one beautiful boundary, 
collapsed in the middle of the pitch, and had to be assisted off. For the 
test of the match he lay with his head in one of the ladies’ laps plain- 
tively moaning, ‘Let me be—I want to die’ 

By half-past three our score stood at twenty-five runs for eight 
wickets. It was now my turn to bat and I had drunk just enough cider 
to give me the confidence of a Hammond. I disdained pads and gloves, 
informed the soporific company that destiny had chosen me for this 
particular moment, and then, grabbing hold of someone else’s bat, 
marched out into the sunshine as if I owned the park, the players, and 
everything else. I took guard and awaited the arrival of. the first ball. 
It came floating through the air as big as a football, but I could not 
understand why it had a ring round it. I took a mighty swipe and, 
more by luck than judgment, hit it straight up into the air immediately 
above my head. The fielders rushed in to make my exit absolutely 
certain. I shouted to Silas at the other end to come for a run, but Silas 
refused to budge. The ball went so high into the summer sky that even 
Randall, the umpire, joined the company that was trying to catch it: 
but fortune was on my side. Instead of landing into a safe pair of 
hands, it dropped right on top of Silas’ head, who had suddenly decided 
to run and was now standing by my side. He was carried off un- 
conscious. We still had eleven runs to tie, twelve runs to win, and last 
man in. 5 

The last man was Joshua Ruddock, the village undertaker. Now Josh 
was a good husband and father but he had never made move than 
three runs in any match in which he had played. I waited anxiously for 
Josh to appear but there was no sign of him. The fielders began to get 
impatient. The Squire was grinning all over his face. I saw lots of 
movement on the boundary and much scurrying about, but Josh did 
not join me. He could not be found. In the end, they had to send out 
search parties to look for him and, eventually, discovered him snoring 
like a pig under a great ash tree at the end of the park. They did all 
they could to wake him, but cider and summer had conquered. Every 
time they got him to his feet, he fell down again. They fastened his 
pads on, put a bat in his hand, pointed him in the direction of the 
wicket and gently propelled him along towards it. They shouted at him 
and told him he would never play again unless he batted, but poor old 
Josh was past it. They left him sleeping under the ash tree, still with 
the bat in his hands and the pads loosely dangling on his legs. 

And that is how our rivals won the August Bank Holiday match 
that year by eleven runs. I still have the score book that records the 
eventful occasion. It-makes very interesting reading. I am given “ Not 
out—0’, and opposite the name of Joshua Ruddock appear the words, 
‘Unable to bat—0’. For all I know, Joshua may still be sleeping there, 
but old Philip, Henry Mare, Sam Baxter, Silas, and Alfred Hosgood ~ 
are certainly playing cricket elsewhere. And Randall Jones, I am quite 
sure, will be umpiring.—North of England Home Service 


Lovers of sport will find entertainment in Mr. Raymond Glendenning’s 
book fust a Word in Your Ear (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.). It includes stories 
and reminiscences of sporting occasions and sporting personalities, with 
accounts of the author’s experiences in the field of broadcasting, and 
some discussion of the art of the commentator, the art, that is, of saying 
as much as you can in the smallest number of words. As Sir Gordon 
Richards observes in a foreword, the book is written ‘in the natural, 
sincere, and entertaining style in which Mr. Glendenning describes our 
great sporting events at the microphone’. 


Peasant Girl Weeping 


She cries, and her tears are the winter breaking 
Not into spring, but into cold, colourless rain. 
Her grief is a part of the earth’s pain, 
No less inscrutable, though less soon healed 
Than the brief sadness of a bare field. 
And after rain, when the sky clears, 
And the wind chastens the wet airs 
With a fine anger, the day is reborn, 
And boughs that were sobbing forget the storm, 
And the-wood the way that its heart ached 
But she is a cloud whose gloom will lower 
More darkly upon us after the last shower. 

R. S. THOMAS 
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-Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Science and Responsibility 

Sir,—I see that Mr. Perret (THE LISTENER, 
July 2) criticises the unwillingness of some 
scientists to take part in the preparation of, say, 
biological warfare on the ground that refusal 
*could take the control of national policy out 
of the voters’ hands’. I wish I shared his con- 
viction that the use of secret weapons, secretly 
prepared by non-political scientists, and secretly 
used by political psychopaths, is in any real 
sense ‘in the voters’ hands’. I-do not recall the 
dropping of the atomic bomb being submitted to 
the electorate. But if it had been, and the elec- 
torate had approved it, the moral issue for the 
individual scientist, owing his responsibility to 
humanity rather than the electorate, is hardly 
altered, Pontius Pilate failed to cleanse his hands 
with water, and I doubt if history will permit 
us to wipe ours on a ballot paper. 

The use of science, not incidentally, but 
directly and deliberately, for the destruction of 
human beings and disorganisation of human 
societies is not merely.a somewhat misguided 
electoral policy which we ought to view with 
democratic tolerance. It is the negation of the 
philosophy of science itself. I doubt if Mr. 
Perret really means that if one day a democratic 
electorate consigns an unpopular minority to the 
gas chambers the medical profession should 
superintend the proceedings, but that is what he 
has, in fact, said. And the extreme case differs 
little from the reality, in which large numbers of 
scientists are busy, not in projects which might 
incidentally be used for destructive purposes, but 
in the development of such things as napalm, 
which are being used daily, by duly elected 
governments, for the gratuitous mutilation of 
inoffensive people. 

As for the Christian tradition, if it is not 
adequate in itself to lead us, individually, to 
repudiate such actions, I doubt if it differs 
greatly from the duplicity he attributes to the 
heathen Japanese. Double talk in justification 
of cruelty is not the perquisite of any culture. 

Yours, etc., 


Loughton ALEX COMFORT 


Sir,—Our colleague John Perret, in his talk 


on ‘Science and Responsibility’, published 
last week, bids us face the truth that 
‘there is no threat from science. the threat 


comes from human nature’. And he gives as 
his formula for the continued existence of man- 
kind, and the avoidance of imminent catas- 
trophe, the commandment ‘ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself’. We have not been subjected to 
barbarous treatment in Japanese prison camips 
in Siam, but we, like him, have lain under the 
stars and thought about Man and his future: 
and we agree that science itself carries no threat, 
for all that its application has partly trans- 
formed the world and could do so further—and 
better. Yet the threat of catastrophe is real 
enough, for there is no denying that science 
has placed in the hands of those who now wield 
power and authority the most terrible means 
of destruction. Let no one suppose, however, 
that the application of science to the indis- 
criminate destruction of men is a mere by- 
product of scientific advance. It is quite deliber- 
ate. No one has pretended that scientists engaged 
on the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb will 
advance the arts of peace. To speak of the 
‘neutrality’ of science in their case is, to say 


the least, misleading. This has nothing to do 
with any arguments about distinctions between 
weapons. : 

Perret claims that the atom bomb was made 
with everyone’s essential assistance—but how 
many of us were consulted about its develop- 
ment or its use? And is he unaware that many 
of the scientists actually involved not only 
advised President Truman against its use but 
foretold much of the evil that has followed? 
(Franck Report, June 1945, reprinted in the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Chicago, May, 
1946). 

Where then lies the responsibility? ‘In human 
nature’, says Perret, which sounds well but is 
so vague as to be almost meaningless, Let us 
look for some of the ingfedients of this 
abstraction, so that we may gain an insight into 
the practical problems to be faced. If Perret 
asks men and women in the street, in this 
country or any other, whether they want science 
used to develop more effective ways of killing 
people, themselves included, hé'will not find them 
lusting after devilish forms of destruction—and 
very well he knows it. He may well find, how- 
ever, in laymen and scientists alike, not only 
many admirable qualities but also a host of 
fears and prejudices springing from ignorance, 
loose thinking, and even from sheer false in- 
formation. This is the soil in which can grow 
confidence in science used destructively against 
the abstract and depersonalised units that con- 
stitute the Enemy (Reds, Blacks, Asiatics—what 
you will). He may find apathy encouraged, fear 
exploited, and expediency hailed as the best guide 
to action. Expediency can bring statesmen (who 
may be admirable characters in their personal 
relations with their kindred and their neigh- 
bours) to countenance and encourage the per- 
verted use of science, and can persuade scien- 
tists, perhaps with a shrug of the shoulders and 
some misgivings, to do their behest. Can this 
be what John Perret really wants of the 
scientists? 

He bids us love our neighbours. Suppose that 
we already do so, and that we see that in some 
important and relevant matters, just because 
science is OUr common coin, we have know- 
ledge which many of them have not. May we 
then follow our conscience and refuse to work 
on military applications? May we tell our fellow 
men (the public) what we know of the power 
of applied science to destroy or to create? 
May we study current instances of the applica- 
tion of science to the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of men, or of its threats and dangers, and 
publicly state our conclusions? If we do. any 
of these things we shall apparently earn John 
Perret’s disapproving scorn, for we should limit 
our responsibility to one vote’s worth, and for 
the rest we should do as we are told. What 
nonsense this makes of a democratic society, 
whose essence is that each member has at Jeast, 
not only, one yote’s worth of responsibility! 
It is a matter for regret that our colleague, whose 
scientific competence we respect, should have 
spoken so loosely, yet so persuasively, on an 
occasion when his prestige as a scientist and the 
nature of his audience required clarity above all 
things—the more so since we know him to be 
an able populariser of science, and not the 
recluse which he would have other scientists be. 

Yours, etc., ; 
J. H. Humpurey 


London, N.W.7 S. M. HILtTon 


Sir,—There is much sense in Mr. Perret’s 
talk, but two points call for comment. He 
says, rightly, that scientists have no more 
responsibility than any other voters. But on 
certain themes they have more knowledge: this 
is the essential thing they can contribute to the 
working of democracy. 

Mr. Perret began by describing his experiences 
just after Hiroshima. Mine, though less dramatic, 
are germane. That evening I met an old friend, 
a jobbing gardener, in ‘the local’. He had a. 
streaming cold and said, ‘ You scientists! You 
can make a bloody atom bomb but you don’t 
do anything useful like curing my cold’. The 
attitude is a common one. I replied that no one 
had spent £500,000,000, or whatever the atom 
bomb cost, on trying to cure or prevent colds 
and that scientists choose the direction of their 
work only to a limited extent. Like other people 
they go the way money and official interest 
pushes. This probably did not affect his voting at 
the next election because élections seldom raise 
issues of this type. But, on a larger scale, the fact 
and argument set out in pamphlets and resolu- 
tions by scientific bodies help to put new points 
of view before the public and the legislators. If 
all scientists were ever to agree on an issue and 
constantly asserted their point of view, it might 
be said that they were arrogating to themselves 
a peculiar responsibility. While we remain 
divided, the resolutions and other activities of 
groups of scientists have the useful effect of 
telling the voter about the range of points of 
view. 

Mr. Perret also seems to me to be right in 
saying that we should use any weapon in defence. 
If we once admit the soldier’s right to be fighting 
a war at all we should admit his right to win. If 
we criticise the means he uses, as I often do, it 
should be because we doubt their wisdom and 
not their ethics. But many people, especially 
communists, do not think this and hold that 
some weapons, such as the atom bomb, are to be 
condemned for moral reasons. It is surprising, 
therefore, to find Mr. Perret suggesting that the 
danger that “uncounted individuals’ may be 
sacrificed for the sake of the state is most likely 
to come from the non-Christian countries— 
Japan, Russia, and China. He seems to forget 
that only the Christians have so far used these 
weapons of mass destruction.—Yours, etc., 

Harpenden N. W. Pirie 


The Bamboo Curtain : 
Sir,—Mr. G. J. Yorke in his talk on ‘ The 
Bamboo Curtain’ (THE LISTENER of July 2) 
completely fails to understand the Chinese point 
of view and misses the real question about Hong 
Kong. This is not whether the Chinese in Hong 
Kong shall develop towards self-government as 
in other colonies, but whether Hong Kong 
should return to the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
government. This is no new demand raised by 
the extreme nationalism of the Chinese com- 
munists, as he suggests. The view of all Chinese 
has long been that Hong Kong was ceded to 
Britain under duress, and that some day this 
wrong must be righted. The difference is that 
Kuomintang China in its impotence was never 
able to implement this demand, but communist 
China is, and a new situation is thereby created. 
As long as China was’ weak, her people docile 
and indifferent, the defence of Hong Kong pre- 
sented no problem. They are now an awakened 
and determined people, and the existence of 


BK. ; Seay 
aN aout io Goht It must depend 
co-operation of the 


= | guthorities as will best safeguard the interests of 
_ all concerned. Without Chinese co-operation, 
_ where is Hong Kong’s future even as a British 


| suggest that Mr. Yorke’s attitude is the quickest 
_ way to lose the colony altogether —Yours, etc.,° 
_ London, S.W16 LeonaRp CONSTANTINE 


-— Medical Services in Russia 

ss Sir-Mr. Sloan criticises Miss Margaret 

_ . Miller for the inadequacy of the data on which 

she bases her observations. Since he must know 

we that the paucity of facts about conditions inside 
Soviet Russia is due to the presence of the Iron 


are exceptional is incapable of verification. 
No one doubts that a very extensive Health 
Service has been ‘ planned’. The point at issue 
is its operational effectiveness at the present time, 

' Rot the number of persons on ifs pay-roll. 
The disregard for the value of human life 
that has characterised the Soviet regime since 
its inception. the progressively increased use of 
- forced labour in its economy, and the total rejec- 
’ tion of Christian principles in the Communist 
x creed, are facts which denote an official attitude 
E of mind that is incompatible with the concep- 
fion of a Health Service satisfactory to all 
3 sections of the population. Such an attitude, 
4 however, can explain the apparent negligence 

— Roticed by Miss Miller. 

__ _ The particulars given by Mr. Sloan are quite 
__ 4drrelevant to the question of the extent to which. 
the dilution of medical proficiency has been 


carried im the remoter districts of the vast terri- 


- 


tons; im February it was no more than 44,000 
tons. It is my opinion that we must be prepared 
to put some of this cheap beef produced off the 
_grass into cold store for release in the New 
Year. I do not know what it would cost to 
eect cold stores to take, say, 50,000 tons of 
-autummn beef, and I do not know how this would 
compare with the cost of guaranteeing farmers 
still higher prices for winter beef so that they 
keep their animals alive until they are wanted. 
This calculetion ought to be worked out. I 
Know that people say it is a shame to freeze fine 
quality English meat. We killed 2 lamb at home 
last autumn, as the Ministry of Food allows us 
fap andl 2. fortnight <6 tee See eee 
out the deep freeze. Nothing could have 
aie and there were fresh green peas 
and mint to go with it. I hope I have made the 
_ point that derationing of meat depends on a 
_ fair spread of supplies. home killed as well as 
“Jmported, through the year. a 

Sacier arc all eayrue; tak eam 
” derationed until ministers, farmers, and those 
concerned with the meat trade have agreed on 
"anew marketing organisation for fat stock, par- 
sees Scary ont OF ee eee 
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estat Sey ruled wi fie Soviet government. Does he 


-expect the British public to believe that one out 
of every 373 inhabitants of Georgia, for in- 
stance, holds professional qualifications equal to, 
or comparable with, the standard required for 
general practitioners in this country? The bare 
word of the Minister in charge of the State 
Security Police—which department is the 
instrument of coercion in the Soviet system of 
government—is not an acceptable substitute for 
the report of an investigating team.—Yours, etc., 
London, S:W.1 GAVIN HARRIS 
Hon. Secretary, 
British Free Russia Movement 


The Boredom of Fantasy 


Sir,—™Mr. Koestler’s talk on science-fiction, and. 


the correspondence which has followed it, seem 
to suffer from a fault all too characteristic of 
such controversies: those who do not like the 
genre have not been able to bother themselves 
to read it widely enough to express a well- 
grounded, even though hostile, opinion. A 
natural but not a very helpful position. 

Of the many points arising there is one in 
particular on which many of your correspon- 
dents are in error: the idea that science-fiction 
is solely concerned with rockets and super-wars, 
and that sociology is seldom if ever seen. I have 
just looked through a year or so’s back numbers 
of the two leading magazines in the field. 
(Presumably I will be allowed to argue from the 
genre at its best—any art-form can be con- 
demned on the basis ‘cracker mottoes are 
childish—therefore poetry stinks’.) A clear 
majority of the stories were mainly on socio- 
logical themes. And many of the others were 
largely of psychological emphasis. ; 

Tt is true that this may not be immediately 
obvious to the unwary reader, for the modern 
writer of sociological fantasy must set it in the 
future and/or on another planet; and to give 
any degree of verisimilitude he must equip the 
culture with the interplanetary rockets and other 
material developments which every person fully 
educated, in the sense that Voltaire or Goethe 
were fully educated, knows are likely or possible 
in the coming centuries. This no more turns 


(continued from page 47) 


home farmer laid down in the Agriculture Act. 
Various proposals have been brought forward 
to deal with this problem. The National Farmers’ 
Union has sponsored a marketing scheme which 
has been fully discussed by their county 
branches, and the N.F.U. is anxious to go ahead 
with this if they can get the ‘all clear’ from 
the minister. The farmers’ proposals are, briefly, 
that fat stock should be bought by a producers’ 
marketing board which would take fat stock 
direct from farms to slaughter houses, and pay 
on the basis of deadweight and grade, as they 
do in New Zealand. The livestock auctioneers, 
cattle dealers, and butchers have other ideas, 
and they have put forward their scheme for 
bringing back the auction markets for fat stock, 
as they were before the war, and having a 
Livestock Commission set up by the Govern- 
ment to administer deficiency payments making 
up the average market price to the guaranteed 


' price. I do not want to go into the details of 


the argument here, but it is clear that if the 
Ministry of Food disappears as the buyer of 
meat, the Government will have to set up an 
independent marketing council or a commission 
- of some kind to administer the price guarantees. 
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them into rocket Mes than Swift’s provision 
of such a careful background of voyages and 
ships to his strange islands makes Gulliver's 
Travels a sea story. 

Another preconception of a different sort is 
manifest in Mr. Koestler’s talk itself, and among 
his supporters: I mean the extraordinary notion 
that the novel of character is the only, or at 
least indisputably the highest, written art- 
form. That science-fiction will hardly appeal to 
people who hold this view is certainly true. But 
the view itself scarcely merits discussion. 

Indeed, in case I appear to be defending 
science-fiction by saying that it is sometimes 
sociological, I hasten to add that some, at least, 
of the best writers in the genre are as deficient 
in sociological interest as they are in characteri- 
sation, and yet continue to write well- 
constructed, adult, intelligent, and interesting 
stories. And, as even Mr. E. M. Forster has 
said about prose fiction, that is the main thing. 


Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.3 ROBERT CONQUEST 


The Reality of ‘Flying Saucers’ 


Sir,—While it may b¢ true that incidents in- 


vestigated by D. H. Menzel in his book, Flying 
Saucers, are susceptible of the type of interpreta- 
tion he favours, it by no means follows that such 
interpretation is invariably correct. 

Nor are his investigations to be regarded as 
in any sense exhaustive, as Menzel himself would 
surely readily admit, What, for example, of the 
photographic evidence furnished Jast year in 
South America by two magazine photographers 
who, with cameras all set to take shots of the 
coastal scenery, were presented with the spectacle 
of a ‘saucer’ hurtling at them from over the 
horizon, to finish by circling deliberately over- 
head? Unless these shots were clever fakes their 
evidence, taken together with their verbal reports, 
would appear to indicate a huge disc, using no 
known terrestial mode of propulsion, under in- 
telligent control. Only by a severe straining of 
the imagination could the behaviour of this 
object be ‘ explained’ in terms of light refraction 
phenomena.—Y ours, etc., 

Spittal, Austria HuGcH DEw! GRIFFITH 


The Prospect for More and Better Meat 


I want to stress that the price guarantees 
given under the Agriculture Act of 1947 are the 
essential basis of a forward food-production pro- 
gramme in this country, whether we are thinking 
of meat, grain, milk, eggs, or any other produce. 
I farmed through the nineteen-thirties when we 
did not know from one year to the next how 
to plan our farm production. Price stability for 
the home producer is a prime necessity in the 
agricultural policy of a country like ours, which 
opens its ports to fluctuating supplies from 
abroad. Imports and exports are our life-blood. 


“But if we want to be sure of having enough 


meat, which is not likely to be too plentiful in 
the world at large, we must guarantee the market 
here for our home producers and those Dominion 
suppliers on whom we can rely. 

This, then, is the picture as I see it: more 
meat coming from home sources, mainly off 
grass in the autumn—the most economical time; 
more from Australia and New Zealand; diffi- 
culties over the spread of supplies through the 
year and the price guarantees to home pro- 
csicers, but a good prospect of complete de- 
rationing and a real choice for consumers . by 
next summer.—Home Service 
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HEART DISEASE? 
Ted Kavanagh: varios famou: 


script writer, has written this wise and witty account 
of one man’s way of prolonging his life. Charles ~ 
Keeping provides the 24 line illustrations. 9/6 net 


CANADA, 
THE GOLDEN HINGE 


Leslie Roberts portrays a great many facets of 
Canadian life today: Crown and constitution,-race 
and religion, industry and agriculture. Illustrated 


15|- net 
THE YEAR AT MARGARETS 


Anthony Armstrong. The story of a com- 
posite twelvemonth in and out of house and garden 
at the Sussex home made so famous by Cottage into 
House and its sequels. Line illustrations. 10/6 net 


WE GO TO DENMARK 


Mary Dunn gives a descriptive word picture of 
this delightful land. Latest addition to Harrap’s 
“We Go Abroad” series. Illustrated. 8/6 net 
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RETURN PASSAGE 
An Autobiography 
by VIOLET MARKHAM, CH 
Illustrated 21s. net 


‘... the book is never dull. Reading it, ome is convinced 
the “C,H.” after her name is no mere empty decoration 
and was supremely well chosen for her: honour and 
honesty are implicit in every line...’ 


Daily Telegraph 


PORTUGAL AND BRAZIL 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Made by friends of Edgar Prestage and Aubrey 
Fitzgerald Bell. In piam memoriam 7 


Edited by H. V, LIVERMORE and 
W. J. ENTWISTLE 


42s. net 


This volume, made by some friends of Edgar Prestage 

and Aubrey Fitzgerald Bell, is an attempt to chart the 

continent of learning and human interest which their 

historical and literary studies brought within sight of the 
English reader. 
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Landlord and Peasant in Persia 


By Ann K. S. Lambton. Oxford. 42s. 
THE VAST MAJORITY of the peasant population of 
Persia, Dr. Lambton tells us, are crop-sharing 
peasants or tenants and landless labourers. The 
former class, though enjoying a slight measure 
of protection by law and custom, has in practice 
no real security of tenure: the labourer can be 
“The peasant lives for the 
most part in conditions of grinding poverty; the 
Jandowner, although he enjoys comparative 


_ affluence, is in constant fear of being despoiled 


of his wealth by intrigue or of being cheated of 
at by a discontented peasantry. . . . Distrust, 
insecurity, and intrigue prevail on all sides’. The 
Jand-owning class are in no way comparable to 
the former landed aristocracy of Britain or any 


western European country since its composition 


has always been subject to change owing to 
conditions of recurrent anarchy and the rise and 
fall of new dynasties. The practice of bestowing 
fiefs as a reward of military service is of very 
ancient standing but comparison with the feudal 
system of medieval Europe is misleading: ‘ the 
element of mutual obligation inherent in the 
nexus of feudal tenure in western Europe is 
notably absent ’. The landowner, it would appear, 
regards the land only as a source of revenue, he 
does not normally live on the land, and the 
intimate human relationship of manor-house and 
parsonage and the village is a thing unknown. 

These are some of the generalisations to be 
drawn from Dr. Lambton’s study which not 
only describes conditions prevailing today, but 
traces their origin and development through the 
ages. The details are extremely complex and 
determined by a variety of factors: Muslim 
law demands a ‘humane attitude based on 
Quranic injunctions and the principles of 
natural justice, but it has never imposed jtself 
with sufficient force to counteract the rapacity 
of rulers and war-lords and officials. The simple 
truth that the prosperity of the state is best 
served by a prosperous peasantry did not escape 
the writers of ethical treatises and Mirrors of 
Princes, but their pious exhortations have had 
little effect on practice. The details of rights and 
obligations in the matter of crop-sharing and 
rents and dues and labour-service are regulated 
by custom which, varying from place to place, 
exhibits a bewildering complexity of forms. Agri- 
cultural methods are antiquated and neither 
Jandlord nor peasant has any inducement to 
improve the land or the methods by which it is 
cultivated. 

Friends of the Persian people who remember 
the enthusiasm with which the revolution of 


nearly fifty years ago was greeted by liberal 


opinion in the West have little cause to view the 
Jater developments with satisfaction. A political 
revolution, as Englishmen discovered in the 


seventeenth century, cannot stand its ground 


unless it is based on a social revolution. Yet 
neither ‘democrats’ nor Pahlavis have made a 
serious attempt to reform the social structure 
which they inherited from the Qajars and their 
medieval predecessors, and Dr. Lambton aptly 
quotes the saying of a Persian political thinker 
which, though written in 1881, is true of the 
present day: ‘Persian statesmen’, he wrote, 


_*have great skill in politics and in the art of 


talk, but their science is without practical appli- 
cation. If they expended on action one hundredth 
_ part of the energy they expend in talking, Persia 
would take her place as regards progress, wealth, 
greatness and power in the ranks of the Great 
Powers *. 


To praise Dr. Lambton’s learning is almost an 
impertinence, since she has no rival in the field 
to which she has devoted her patient labours. 
She has produced a work of austere scholarship 
on an arid theme which is yet of great inter- 
national and political interest. The historical part 
is based on an exhaustive study of the primary 
sources which include manuscript material 
difficult of access and not previously studied by 
any western scholar. Her linguistic equipment in 
Persian and Arabic is impeccable, and her inti- 
mate knowledge of local custom and practice 
was gained through extensive travel in every part 
of Persia. 


Philosophical Investigations. By Ludwig 
Wittgenstein. Translated by G. E. M. 
Anscombe. Blackwell. 37s. 6d. 

The publication of this posthumous work of 

Wittgenstein’s is an important event in British 

philosophy. For more than two decades Witt- 

genstein’s teaching has been by far the most 
powerful ferment in contemporary thought, yet 
his views have been made known only in quoted 

or oral form, or by way of manuscripts with a 

small and esoteric circulation. This esotericism 

had its roots (we may plainly perceive from the 
preface) in the almost unbelievable diffidence and 
humility of the author. 

The book before us is printed in the same 
manner as Wittgenstein’s previous book, the 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. The German 
text is on the left-hand page, with Miss 
Anscombe’s English rendering on the right.. The 
translation is clear and straightforward, if a 
little bald and wooden at times: it does not 
always preserve the grace and atmosphere of 
the original. Like the Tractatus the work con- 
sists of a number of detached, numbered obser- 
vations, some of them pithily aphoristic: the 
style sometimes recalls that of the dark say- 
ings of Heraclitus. Wittgenstein says that he 
would have liked to weld his thoughts into a 
more: orderly whole, but that their ‘ natural 
inclination’ always led him across country in 
the most devious manner, so that he constantly 
found himself approaching the same point from 
most varied angles. We may be glad, on the 
whole, that he did not do violence to the bias 
of his thoughts. A more orderly book would 
have been less inspiring, and Jess deeply philo- 
sophical. 

The opening paragraphs of the book give a 
condensed resumé of doctrines that have long 
been familiar from certain of Waittgenstein’s 
unpublished lectures. Wittgenstein tries to show 
that our speech is a game, or rather a series of 
games, that men play with words and with one 
another, and that the parts played by different 
words in these games are themselves different 
and incomparable. We must never try to force 
words into a common mould, nor imagine that 
they fulfil some single function: above all, we 
must avoid the notion that they all ‘stand for’ 
objects, which maybe set over against them as 
their ‘meanings’. The meaning of a word is 
by mo means an object correlated with that 
word: it is what the word does in our dis- 
course, it is, in other words, its use. It is to a 
neglect of this truth, Wittgenstein thinks, that 
we may ascribe all the deep confusions that 
beset us in philosophy and psychology. 

In the portion of the book which starts after 
the hundredth paragraph, there are many state- 
ments of Wittgenstein’s well-known doctrine of 
philosophical puzzlement, of his view that we 
get into philosophical difficulties because we 


-out of the fly-bottle’. 


allow ourselves to be confused by the#divergent 
suggestions and tendencies of our words, and 
by the way in which their uses interfere with 
one another. Among the most noteworthy are 
the following: ‘Philosophy is a battle against 
the bewitchment of our understanding by means 
of language’; ‘The real discovery is the one 
that makes me capable of stopping doing philo- 
sophy when I want to’; ‘A philosophical prob- 
lem has the form: I don’t know my way about’; 
“When we do philosophy we are like savages, 
primitive people, who hear the expressions of 


civilised men, put a false interpretation on them, 


and then draw the queerest conclusions from it’; 
“The philosophical treatment of a question is 
like the treatment of an illness’; ‘ What is your 
aim in philosophy? To show the flies the way 
These quotations will 
serve, better than any expository restatement, to 
give an impression of the style and drift of 
Wittgenstein’s writing. 

By far the largest portion of the book is, how- 
ever, occupied by elaborate analyses of under- 
standing, thinking, attending, reading, remem- 
bering, perceiving, and other topics of philo- 
sophical psychology. Wittgenstein tries to show 
how deeply we are ensnared by our ways of 
speaking, which lead us to suppose that all 
sorts of queer processes go On in our minds, 
when -really we are only projecting the habits, 
practices and tendencies which display them- 
selves over an interval, and in several situations, 
into the momentary eddies of the stream of con- 
sciousness. These eddies certainly have their com- 
plexities, but Wittgenstein altogether denies that 
they can carry any transcendent or transcen- 
dental meaning, or that they can condense in 
themselves what we see deployed over a large 
number of distinct acts and experiences. Witt- 
genstein also deals at some length with our 
varied difficulties in regard to ‘ inner experience ’, 
with our wonderment whether machines may 
not think, or our friends may not really be 
machines, or whether a panting inner life may 
not lie concealed behind the most unpromisingly 
unanimated exterior. Wittgenstein sees the source 
of these difficulties in our confused notion that 
speech ever can be a wholly private affair, in 
which we discourse about ourselves to ourselves 
alone, an error which he compares with the 
notion that it is possible to let one’s left hand 
lend one’s right hand money. 

It is not feasible, in a review of this length, 
to enter into any criticisms of the doctrines one 


has sketched. Suffice it to say that the book is > 


a great one, and that it contains much that will 
be interesting and profitable even to those who 
are unversed in recent philosophy. 


The Electoral System in Britain 1918- 
1951. By D. E. Butler. Oxford. 21s. 


Though statistics were originally defined as 
‘political arithmetic’, they have not been much 
applied to politics. Since the war however a 
number of Oxford scholars have subjected our 
electoral procedures to academic statistical in- 
vestigation. Studies of the general elections of 
1945 and 1950 have been published and now 
Mr. Butler offers us a continuous account of the 
electoral system since the first German war. 
Broadly Mr. Butler concerns. himself with the 
discussions and debates on various acts of Par- 
liament. He does not, for example, offer an 
analysis of the Coupon election of 1918, the first 
general election in which women had a vote and 
when the Servicemen’s vote was not a decisive 
factor. 
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The late Lord Baldwin’s Act of 1928 
which lowered the voting age for women from 
thirty to twenty-one is considered chiefly from 
the political angle. According to’ Mr. Butler, the 
Act was born accidentally, as it owed its impulse 
to the interpretation by—of all people—Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks of a pledge made by Bald- 
win. The Cabinet was divided and some Ministers 
thought it was ‘ suicide’ for the Party. However 
Mr. Butler says: ‘ There is certainly no positive 
evidence for the assertion made after the 1929 
election that the ungrateful flappers had defeated 
the Conservatives’. On the contrary, he adds, 
‘it is perhaps worth recording that when Gallup 
polls were introduced to England ten years later, 
appreciably more women than men were always 
found on the Conservative side’. Another aca- 
demic authority here quoted is of the opinion 
that in every country women are more conserva- 
tive politically than men. 

Mr. Butler has taken great pains to be fair 
to all sides; he usefully summarises debates on 
the electoral laws and: analyses at some length 
the disputes over the university seats arising out. 
of the Speaker’s Conference of 1944. But there 
seem to be two disadvantages in writing this 
kind of book. In the first place, as with all nearly 
contemporary history many of the facts are not 
yet known. The author is obliged to rely on a 
few books like Snowden’s autobiography and Dr. 
Feiling’s life of Neville Chamberlain for illumin- 
ating the background of the debates. Clearly in 
another twenty years or so much more personal 
documentation will become available. 

A second criticism is that what may appear to 
be a startling scientific conclusion amid the 
dreaming towers is likely to be small beer to the 
professional politician. One example of this is Mr. 
Butler’s discovery that members of parliament 
who have changed their party allegiance often 
succeed in holding their seat or at least polling 
well at the next election. Surely the reason is 
simple? It is because a sitting member, who 
works hard in the general and particular interests 
of his constituents is bound to have the advan- 
tage over a candidate who has not already served 
that constituency in parliament; he has cast his 
bread on the waters. Another example is the 
statistical indication that the Opposition parties 
tend to do better in by-elections than in a sub- 
sequent general election. Here the explanation 
must be largely that it is easier for Opposition 
leaders to marshal and deploy their full election- 
eering resources than it is for members of a 
government absorbed in day-to-day administra- 
tion. Mr. Butler has therefore made a useful but 
provisional and incomplete contribution to 
contemporary history. 


The Art of Carl Fabergé 
By A. Kenneth Snowman. Faber. 84s. 


If the civilisations of England and the United 
States were catastrophically destroyed, an indus- 
trious Brazilian might be found half a century 
later writing a study of the paintings of Joseph 
Duveen and making a catalogue raisonné of the 
surviving examples. Such a study, if not a con- 
tribution to the history of art, would at least be 
a chapter in the history of taste. 

This book is of the same kind. Carl Fabergé 
was neither artist, designe: nor craftsman; he 
has no oeuvre in the ordinary sense. But like 
Duveen he could make so acute an appraisal of 
the potential taste and actual buying power of 
his public that the inventory of what he sold 
adds to our Knowledge of his times. 

Fabergé dealt in goldsmiths’ work and jewels 
made in his workshops, o’ten to the orders of 
the royal houses of Russia and Europe. He took 
control of the family business in 1870, when the 
splendours of monarchy were already dimmed 
or dangerous. The total absence of monumental 
quality, and almost of dignity, from his pro- 
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ductions is 
technique and rich materials are used to produce 
objects of inherent triviality. The occasional 
presence of a replica—a classical Greek bracelet, 
an eighteenth-century snuffbox—underlines this 
exquisite pettiness. Everyone from connoisseurs 
to communists will find it of interest; the book 
should stand alongside Veblen’s exposition of 
conspicuous waste. 

It is four years since Mr. H. C. Bainbridge 
produced his beautifully illustrated book Peter 
Carl Faberge: Goldsmith and Feweller to the 
Russian Imperial Court, which was largely illus- 
trated from the stock of Messrs. Wartski of 
Regent Street. Now his friend Mr. Snowman, a 
member of the firm and a grandson of the 
Wartski who made several journeys to Russia in 
the 1920s to collect what he could find of 
Fabergé’s work for his stock, takes up the tale. 

Dealers’ connoisseurship has increased in the 
last lustrum, and it is in some ways a better 
book than its forerunnef. Fabergé’s jewels are 
better represented, even though they prove 
disappointing, and the book is admirably illus- 
trated and remarkable value for the money. It 
gives more information about dates, if still not 
enough. Those who enjoy the exquisite inanities 
of the Czarinas’ Easter Eggs will find the whole 
series well catalogued. There are the familiar 
horrors, such as the gold basket of nine sprays 
of gold and diamond lilies of the valley in pearls 
and diamonds growing out of gold moss, pre- 
sented to the Empress by the iron-masters of 
Siberia in 1896; there are the animals in hard- 
stone from Queen Alexandra’s collection at 
Sandringham; there is the unique tiny caricature 
of Queen Victoria; and there are a number of 
relatively simple pieces not designed only for 
the vitrine. 

Mr. Snowman, however, falls into the same 
trap as his predecessor in claiming Fabergé as a 
creative artist. Fabergé’s chief designer, Francois 
Birbaum, gets a photograph; his staff of some 
twenty-five are listed; yet still it is ‘the art of 
Carl Fabergé’. Fabergé had an eye for material, 
an imagination for oddities, and considerable 
administrative power. For such a piece as an 
Imperial Easter Egg he might even throw off a 
rough sketch. His only true art was that of 
salesmanship, and in that he clearly excelled. 


A Portrait of Canterbury 
By Richard Church. Hutchinson. 15s: 


A portrait in oils may be predominantly sub- 
jective, revealing more of the artist himself than 
of the sitter, or objective, concerned with formal 
harmonies: it may be of the psychological kind, 
or it may be primarily decorative. For the writer, 
equally, several kinds of portrait are possible. 
An architectural description of Canterbury has 
been written comparatively recently by Mr. 
William Townsend, and there was no call for 
another. Mr. Church’s approach is scarcely topo- 
graphical at all: it is mainly social and historical. 
His first concern is to give some idea what life 
was like in Canterbury at successive moments 
of history. The task was no easy one, especially 
as he has chosen to concentrate on the city’s 
distamt past, so that we are three-quarters of 
the way through the book before we first meet 
Chaucer. 

Here and there he is contentious: not every- 
one, for instance, would agree about ‘the fatal 
solitude to which we are all doomed if we lack 
a faith’. Occasionally, too, he is over-fanciful: 
and it could be objected that the picture which 
emerges from this book does not ‘add up’, An 
artist painting a portrait will block in the 
broad outlines first and gradually build up to the 
delineation of the finer details. Whilst accepting 
Mr. Church’s view that places, no less than 
persons, have their own distinct personalities, 
the notion that this book follows the processes 


none the less striking. Minute 
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of the portrait painter is amiable but uncon- 
vincing. A much closer analogy would have been 
with the biographer: for the method adopted 
here is a straightforward chronological one, and 
the pattern of Canterbury’s story is no more 
consistent than that of any other town with 
so long a history. But all the same this is no dry 
chronicle: admirably written, it holds one’s 
attention throughout. f 

Mr. Church’s concern with human nature has 
led him to give a good deal of space to some 
of the men whose lives have been closely inter- 
woven with the story of Canterbury, among 
them Dunstan, Lanfranc and Anselm, Becket 


and Henry II, Chaucer and Marlowe. Excellent’ 


as’some of these biographical passages are, how- 
ever, the most memorable portions of the book 
are those concerned with social conditions. The 
eighth and thirteenth chapters, in particular, 
give a vivid, and in places a horrifying, picture 
of life in our prime cathedral city in the Middle 


Ages, with the ‘too vivid contrast of splendour ~ 


and filth, of wealth and starvation, of brutal 
ignorance and a most fastidious and pedantic 
scholarship’. Nor is Mr. Church content just 
to generalise. Streets, houses, food, water supply, 
weaving, hop-growing, the origins of cricket— 
these are but a few of the subjects upon which 
he is well-informed and consistently interesting. 


European Communism 
By Franz Borkenau. Faber. 42s. 


Mr. Borkenau’s earlier writings, and the energy 
and fertility of his mind, aroused expectations 
which the present work unfortunately fails to 
meet. Instead of energy, there is a nervous 
irritability, and instead of fertility an over- 
subtlety which is tortuous rather than profound. 
Like the Marxists, Mr. Borkenau leaves no room 
for the accidental and the unforeseen, and every 
event, however local and ephemeral, is inflated 
with a bigger meaning than it can reasonably 
carry. 

The first part is a necessarily inadequate sum- 
mary of his earlier and excellent work The Com- 
munist International, in which Germany occu- 
pied the centre of the picture (as it did in Soviet 
foreign policy). In the vest of the book the 
centre is shifted to France, where communist 
policy had its greatest success and communist 
activities during and after the war have been 
most fully investigated. There is a detailed 
account of the successive stages of the popular 
front policy which brings to the English reader, 
unfamiliar with the peculiarities of the French 
labour movement, a great deal of useful infor- 
mation. Britain, Spain, Greece, and Yugoslavia 
are examined in less detail. The last two chapters 
deal with the Cominform and the Popular 
Democracies. 

It is an immense labour, often illuminated by 
far more than average insight. But the narrative 
is not always coherent and the total picture is 
disfigured by excesses of imaginative interpreta- 
tion. What emerges is a convincing analysis of 
communist techniques of infiltration, of ‘cap- 
turing’ trade unions or liberation movements, 
and of the use made, for example in Spain 
during the civil war, and wherever the oppor- 
tunity occurred at the end of the world war, of 
calumny, threats, terrorism, and murder to dis- 
credit or eliminate opponents. 

In the history of the Communist Parties there 
is no lack of irrefutable evidence of this kind of 
force and fraud, of the unscrupulous exploita- 
tion of allies and the unflagging persecution of 
enemies. Mr. Borkenau would have made his 
book more convincing if he had refrained from 
going beyond the evidence, or if, at least, his 
guesses and assumptions were clearly marked off 
for what they are. This necessary justice to the 
reader was abandoned at the outset. In his pre- 
face he airily disclaims any attempt at ‘ formal 


Nha 


scholarship’. ‘I have abstained from arraying 
quotations for facts which the student can find 
in the daily press of the day, or jin any paper 
of the communist press all over the world’. 


But if the facts are not documented, how is the 


- reader to know (since Mr. Borkenau does not 


always make the distinction clear, although he 
claims to be ‘ writing history’) where facts end 
and speculation begins? Occasionally the guess- 
work is explicit, as when he suggests that the big 
Moscow trials of 1936-38 were ‘ perhaps’ en- 
acted partly to win allies on the right.~ 
Speculation, it is true, is essential in a subject 


where the official published materials are de- 


signed at least as much to conceal as to explain 
policy. But carried to these lengths it departs 
too far from verifiable event and reasonable 
hypothesis. In noting the alleged antagonism be- 


- tween Malenkov and Zhdanov, Mr. Borkenau 


adds. ‘there could indeed hardly exist a more 
convincing symptom of such antagonism than 
their simultaneous signature of the document 
proclaiming the disbandment of the Comintern ’. 
The foundation of the Cominform is interpreted 


as an act of rebellion by Zhdanov against Stalin, | 


and its restriction to nine Communist Parties as 
a partial victory for Stalin who, ‘amidst a 
serious crisis of his power, had succeeded jin 
limiting his adversary’s jurisdiction to no more 
than half of the communist world’. 

This is not impossible, but it is highly un- 
likely. It would be astonishing if all the members 
of the politburo were to agree on all questions, 
but Mr. Borkenau provides no evidence to 
justify his assertion that ‘Zhdanov combined 
with dissident foreign communists in an attempt 
to correct what he must have regarded as the 
pacifist degeneracy of Stalin and part of his 
politburo’, or that ‘ Stalin, though appearing to 
go along with its decisions, had no choice but 
to fight against the new policy for his life’. 

For the greater part of the period covered by 
this work the policy of the Communist Parties 
is analysed in relation to the needs of Soviet 
foreign policy. It was not until the parties in 
different countries were allowed to pursue differ- 
ent policies (in contrast with the earlier period, 
when a single policy was imposed on all) that 
their function as instruments of Moscow could 
be genuinely carried out. This is one of the more 
iuminating of Mr. Borkenau’s theses. But he 
does not weigh the considerations governing 
Soviet policy. From the first days of Nazi 
power, he asserts, Stalin was anxious for an 
alliance with Hitler. This is plausible, but it is 
at least as plausible that the chief object of 
Kremlin policy was, as it had been earlier, to 
prevent a rapprochement between Germany and 
the west—and this hypothesis has more evidence 
to support it, at least in the years from 1934 to 
1938, than the other. 


From Roman Empire to Renaissance 
Europe. By Denys Hay. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Ferocious selectivity is essential if the story of 
Europe, which of course means western Europe, 
ever the period of more than a thousand years 
between the days of the Roman Empire and the 
final fall of New Rome, Constantinople, into the 
hand of the Ottoman Turk, is to be told. Such 
condensation invites, almost necessitates, the epi- 
gram, and Dr. Hay rather overdoes the sharply 
pointed phrase which conceals, or contains, a 
weaha of meaning. His writing is, with this 
qualification, deliberately adapted for the adult 
beginner: there is nothing that cannot, at any 
rate superficially, be understood by anyone 
without historical training or background. It is, 
however, not easy to maintain this combination 
of elementary instruction with lucid and easy 
prose, and towards the end the style degenerates 
to that of the school textbook. 
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~ Like ancient Gaul, medieval Europe is divided 
into three parts, with the years 800 and 1300 as 
the middle lines of demarcation. Rome dominates 
the first, the Pope the second, the secular prince 
the third—and all this is fair enough. ‘But to 
enable society and the manor, letters and science, 
religious and political theory, to be brought in, 
the framework of men and institutions has to be 
reduced to so light a minimum that it is scarcely 
capable of supporting the whole. There is all too 
little biography, as the index itself revealingly 
discloses. In order to give the towns full justice— 
with a somewhat rash translation of them as ‘a 
wet blanket on the church’ (tepor sacerdotii)— 
the country and the landowner get less than fair 
treatment, while throughout there is a tendency 
to seek the norm in northern Europe and to 
treat Italy more as the exception than was really 
the case. The Italian states receive less than jus- 
tice, and Venice, in particular, partly owing to 
a slip in dating, is ill-treated. Indeed much that 
Italy stood for, including its substantial contri- 
bution to medieval art, is largely ignored. Again, 
the discoveries of the later Middle Ages, whether 
geographical, reducing Europe more to its proper 
proportions, or scientific, if printing may be in- 
cluded in this term, are mentioned almost with- 
out comment. 

Dr. Hay has tried so hard to make his 
Narrative complete that he may mislead by 
his very success. If the reader is led on to a 
realisation that modern civilisation is much more 
securely based and deeply rooted than is some- 
times suggested, if he will be induced to read 
some few of the books indicated for further 
study, if he can discount some of the less 
securely founded generalisations, the book will 
have served its purpose. But if it leads some to 
suppose that they now know all this is necessary, 
then the very virtues of this introduction can 
prove its undoing and its aim of finality prove 
an illusion. & 


William Dunbar. A Biographical Study 
By J. W. Baxter. Oliver and Boyd. 21s. 


Dunbar is not read as much today as he deserves 
to be, at any rate not south of the Border. He is 
medieval and he is Scottish, and no doubt this 
combination is forbidding enough to deter some 
English readers. Yet he is not in fact much 
more difficult to read than Chaucer, certainly 
not as difficult as Langland, and those who have 
been brought up on the novels of Scott or the 
poetry of Burns should rarely be at a loss to 
understand him. In any case, he is worth a little 
effort, for he is one of the most impressive, 
as well as most entertaining, of our early poets. 
One of the most versatile too: he moves easily 
from Chaucerian dream-allegory to comic satire, 
from richly sensuous description of nature to 
grotesque or macabre narrative, from courtly 
compliment to scurrilous invective. Unlike most 
late medieval poets, he is never long-winded, 
and never dull. He is often classed, with James I 
of Scotland and’ Henryson, as a _ Scottish 
Chaucerian; and indeed his debt to Chaucer is 
clear enough in poems like ‘The Thistle and 
the Rose’, a fine dream-allegory which in splen- 
did and melodious language celebrates the: union 
of James IV and the English Princess Margaret. 

But even the few poems by which he is usually 
represented in anthologies show that he was a 
strikingly original poet who was not often con- 
tent to follow paths marked out by his pre- 
decessors. He is a master of the comic and the 
abusive: he engages in a spirited ‘ flyting’ with 
his friend, the poet Walter Kennedy, and with 
the same gusto exposes the matrimonial philoso- 
phy of two married women and’ a widow, or 
pours ridicule on the alchemist abbot of Tong- 
land whose attempt to fly ended in a ludicrous 
fiasco. In other moods he writes. fervent 
religious poems or courtly lyrics of considerable 
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charm; and readers of anthologies will be 
familiar with ‘The Lament of the Makers’, a 
noble elegy on the illustrious poets whose recent 
deaths caused him so much troubled meditation 
on the shortness of human life. 

' The poems of Dunbar are easily available, 
perhaps most handily in the edition of 
W. Mackay Mackenzie, but the time was ripe 
for a new and authoritative biography. For the 
present work Dr. Baxter has carefully sifted the 
findings of earlier biographers, as was essential 
where so much is conjecture based on the 
poems; he has also made full use of all known 
records that might have some bearing on 
Dunbar’s life, and it is unlikely that many new 
facts can be added to his well-documented 
account. Here and there his book is a little 
heavy-going; the first chapter; for instance, 
which with some probability places the poet’s 


-birth in about 1460 and establishes his con- 


nection with the earls of Dunbar and March, is 
niggling, and elsewhere too Dr. Baxter might 
have spared some of his rather pedantic dis- 
cussion of the errors of earlier scholars. 

But for the most part his narrative is«clear 
and straightforward, and with the help of the 
poems he manages to bring out the warm per- 
sonality of Dunbar as well as the salient events 
of his career. Moreover, he fills in the historical 
and social background, and gives interesting 
glimpses of the work of a medieval student at St. 
Andrews, of life in Edinburgh and London in 
the late fifteenth century, and of many of the 
personalities of the brilliant court of James IV. 
Of this court Dunbar was a distinguished and 
favoured member; among other things he 
accompanied the embassies which negotiated the 
marriage of the Scottish king with the daughter 
of Henry VII. The celebrations with which 
Princess Margaret was welcomed to Edinburgh 
are well described, and later there is a short but 
moving account of the young king’s death at 
Flodden and its effects on his realm. It is clear . 
that Dunbar was on intimate terms with his 
royal master and mistress, and some of his 
most interesting poems are compliments or 

etitions addressed to them. 


Medical Hypnosis: New Hope for Man- 
kind. By Dr. S. J. Van Pelt, Dr. 
Gordon Ambrose and Dr. George 
Newbold. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


It is uncertain whether or not hypnotic sugges- 
tion was used by the priest-physicians of Ancient 
Egypt and Greece, but it is quite likely that it 
was. In any case, it has been known to western 
doctors as a possible method of relieving pain 
and of dealing with certain medical troubles for 
well over a century. When therefore a book 
appears under the title Medical Hypnosis: New 
Hope for Mankind, many people will conclude 
erroneously that an important advance has re- 
cently been made in medical knowledge. Sensa- 
tionalism of this kind in a book written by 
medical men cannot be condemned too severely, 
and for this reason alone no medical reviewer 
can look on this work with favour. There is 


little new in it, and there-could be little new 


about hypnosis in any medical book on this 
subject. Suggestion under light hypnosis, together 
with the indications for its use, and the limita- 
tions of this form of treatment are topics which 
have been discussed so fully in medical literature 
that it would be extremely difficult for any 
writer to make any important original contribu- 
tion to the discussion. All that can be said about 
this work is that it is far less sensational and 
much more truthful than its unfortunate sub- 
title would lead us to expect. It also contains 
suggestions concerning the use of suggestion 
under light hypnosis of value to the general 
practitioner. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors : 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
The General to the Particular 


You saw—did you?—the little girl rolling 
happily on the grass at Lord’s beside her mother 
in the last few frantic minutes of the Test 
Match. I assume she appeared on our screens at 
the inspiration of the producer in charge of 
the broadcast, who no doubt had signalled the 
operator of the ‘incident’ camera to focus on 
her as, all unconscious of our gazing, she frisked 
like a lamb in the sunshine. An ‘incident’ 
camera often goes along with television to these 
outdoor occasions, ready to interpolate in the 
broadcast such unexpected shots as the producer 
thinks fit. The opportunity has seldom been 
more ingeniously used. Gripped by tensions, we 
welcomed the fleeting release 
afforded us by our glimpse of 
the little girl, last seen lying on 
her back giving the V-sign with 
her legs. Apparently even she 
was aware that England had 
marvellously avoided defeat. 

It would be easy to overdo 
that sort of thing, to strike the 
false note, to distract viewers’ 
attention at the wrong time. 
Used with discretion and still 
more with wit, the ‘ incident’ 
camera has an interesting and 
perhaps necessary role in tele- 
vision. I have wondered why it 
was not more in evidence at 
Wimbledon, where the play 
sometimes made monotonous 
viewing. Writing here last week 
before the Test Match climax, 
I remarked that there had been 
dull moments for viewers at 
Lord’s too. They were erased 
from memory by the gladiatorial, 
final three-quarters of an hour 
and by the charming marginal 
pictures of the little girl, 
through whom television re- 
minded us of its unique flexi- 
bility in being able to contrive 
these immediate’ shifts of emphasis from the 
general to the particular. The power to distin- 
guish between incidents and events is one. of the 
marks of a mature mind and, it has seemed to 


Bill Dalton in ‘ Portrait of a Rat-catcher’ on July 2 


me, a part of education 
in which cricket and 
tennis ‘ fans’ are often 
deficient. Perhaps tele- 
vision can help to 
correct their perspec- 
tives. 

An alarming sound 
would affront our 
nerves if we could hear 
in isolation the full 
volume of what the 
comedians call ‘ shush- 
ing’ which goes up 
from under the tele- 
vision aerials of England each evening. That the 
viewing habit is imperilling-the simple civilities 
of neighbourly existence I believe to be a fact. 
I have known some curious things to happen: 


The final of the Men’s Doubles on the Centre Court at Wimbledon last Saturday: 
L. A. Hoad and K. R. Rosewall (Australia) v. R. Hartwig and M. G. Rose (Australia) 


door bells to ring in vain, telephone calls to be 
ignored or conducted: with impatience, domestic 
talk suppressed. Whether television is giving the 
coup de grace to the dying art of conversation 


as | 


Dr. Julian Huxley in ‘Animal Patterns’, on July 1 


As seen by the viewer: an Abyssinian cat, and the photograph of a tabby 
kitten, shown in the studio by Sir Compton Mackenzie on June 29 
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is another matter. It is not my experience that 
television is as yet a preoccupation of those 
circles in which respect for conversation is 
maintained. But it might not be wholly unfair 
of viewers to demand that tele- 
vision, which is _ certainly 
inimical to good talk, should 
compensate us with good talkers. 

I had the highest hopes of 
Sir Compton Mackenzie the 
other night on cats. Here is a 
man, I remembered, who can 
talk, who uses words well, who 
has the harmonics of good 
nature in his voice and a genial 
presence. As to the presence, 
television exhibited him to us 
for this occasion rather as a 
pensioned Falstaff with a light 
in the eye suggesting that he 
might slip in a ‘plug’ for the 
make of armchair in which he 
was shoulders-deep enthroned. 
The talk part was disappoint- 
ing. Watching a speaker, we are 
implicated in his presentation 
of himself as well as of his 
subject; we share an actual ex- 
perience. He can create tensions 
in us in a way that a speaker 
on sound only cannot. The rule 
for television’s good talkers need 
not be as strict as that of the 
old lady in David Copperfield 
who insisted: ‘Let there be no 
meanderings’. If there is inspiration we can do 
without the continuity. The Victorian strip 
cartoons. of cats intended to supply it in this 
instance did not evoke from Sir Compton 
‘Mackenzie a flow of ideas and comment worth 
fifteen minutes’ attention. Bill Dalton, three 
nights later, was more competent on a repulsive 
subject—rats. I did not like the programme. But 
it introduced to us one of London’s originals, 
whose word-flow was more entertaining than 
the professional author’s. 

Then there was Dr. Julian Huxley with his 
not completely endearing specimens from the 
animal kingdom. Matter and manner seemed 
to me to be of- the very stuff of schools tele- 
vision when it comes. Television at night already” 
interferes with the digestion of millions: toads 
and snakes and lizards just after dinner make 
me, too, call for the soda bic. ‘I think you will 
agree ...”’ Huxley said not once but nine times. 
That it was good talking, no, I cannot agree. é 
Bill Dalton, the rat-catcher, carried off the 
honours in biological discourse last week. 

“Artists Must Live’, the B.B:C. television 
film which looked inward over the window-sills 
of Chelsea and St. John’s Wood, showed us 
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how a new generation of 


artists faces the challenge 
of mid-century existence, It 
bnought out the abiding 


courage of the artist and the 
equally undaunted nerve of 
the dealer. I wished it had had 
more attack, that it had more 
decisively made the point of 
the artist’s importance in this 
Philistine land. 
REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 


Frozen Stiff 


AS SPECTACLE, ‘Chu Chin 
Chow ’ on ice on television has 
*Gloriana’ on toast. Madder 
than opera, faster than Troop- 
ing the Colour, it was as 
strange a monochrome lunacy 
as one could ask on a hot 
summer night. Ice, which 
Taises rather than lowers the 
temperature of those who are 
sitting round jt at the distance 
of a cathode tube, is obviously 
one solution to everything, 
even musical comedy. As Nur 
Al-Huda Ali and Marjanah, the lovers, singing 
a love duet in stentorian voices borrowed from 
somewhere outback among the rafters, sped 
over the burning sands of the desert on skates, 
a new era in love duets seemed to have opened. 
After this, are we going to tolerate a static 
love duet—one of those Wagnerian ones, say, 
where ‘tenor and soprano breast one another, 
like a pair of up-ended sofas which have 
collided? Future, forward-looking audiences 
will surely demand the solace of a gliding 
mobility; if ice cannot bear Wagnerians up, then 
concrete and roller-skates shall serve. An Isolde 
roller-skating through the ‘ Liebestod’ would 
be something to look forward to. After all, one 
learns to accept such things very easily. And 
then, as that astute French critic nearly said, 
‘ Les choses qui sont trop béte a chanter, on les 
patine ’. 

My own memories of ‘Chu Chin Chow’ (on 
boards) are etched on an innocent eye. I recall 
chiefly an incontinent camel, also exotic colour- 
ing; and Miss Lily Brayton’s opulent arms, The 
music too—how good of its bogus kind it was. 
And the words—so romantic. This was that 
wicked Russian ballet’s ‘ Sheherazade’ in subur- 
ban sublimation. ‘Knowst not, O 
daughter of ignorance, who is yon 
father of mirth and girth?’ Such 
dazzling wit was not to be resisted 
by a child, and in the hot desert of 
last Sunday evening I was in no 
mwod to resist it again. It came at 
us, this poetry, from loudspeakers 
and not apparently from the mouth- 
ing skaters and skateresses. There 
was also that tactful fellow Berkeley 
Smith to remind us, as they do at 
the Trooping, the circus, and the 
ballet, that we are missing the best 
part of it, the colour. He added 
helpful touches of his own—‘ Behold 
the dancing slaves of the Nile’ 
booried the voice, and Mr. Smith 
was there to whisper, ‘And _ here 
indeed they come, like so many 
Cleopatras ’. Cleopatras, be it under- 
stood, with white bootees and thighs 
like cart horses! 

Wonderful were the evolutions 
executed: Basically these were often 
as simple as those with which girls’ 
friendly societies enliven a local 
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“Chu Chin Chow ’ on ice, televised from the Empire Pool, Wembley, on July 5 


fete in a musical march: or foreseeable routines 
such as wind up the first act finale in any 
respectable Loamshire pantomime. But faster, 
much faster. Therein lies the appeal. The Red 
Queen herself could not have asked more. And 
the forty thieves gyrating in a continuous tail- 
in-mouth serpent was a splendid sight, even if, 
as Mr. Smith reminded us, we were losing the 
best part of it, the phosphorescent illumina- 
tions. Not that it was all skating, singing, and 
the exchange of verbal custard pies fashioned 
out of Flecker and the subtitles of a hundred 
silent films: ‘’Tis the hour of noonday 
prayer ’, etc. 

Having taken my eyes off the screen for a 
moment, I was surprised and refreshed when 
I returned them there to see motion of a 
different sort; it looked like an elephant lying 
on its back in convulsions and could surely not 
be any: sort of combination of these refined 
young lady skaters. It proved, as it came to 
rest at last, to be four brothers of foreign- 
looking allure who passed: the time, two on their 
backs, balancing on the balls of their feet the 
two other brothers, spun upon their buttocks 
like tops. Odd, complicated and hot work, even 


‘The Gay Parade’ on July 4 
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on ice, one supposes. There 
also appeared to be some sort 
of comedy enacted between 
them, ‘with bowings and 
scornful looks, but we were 
too far away to see. I found 
myself muttering a strangely 
pompous line from Words- 
worth: ‘ All shod with steel, 
we hissed along the polished 
ice, in games confederate’. 
Confederate? I don’t know. It 
was a very curious evening, 
which—ice at last melted— 
gave way to a short feature 
on Cecil Rhodes, a _ chart 
showing how it would rain 
tomorrow, prayers, and (sound 
only) the News. After which 
one picked up the Sunday 
Papers to re-read that article 
on sponsored television. 

Is ‘Why?’, the new game, 
my game or my colleague’s? 
On the ground that it is 
alleged to be entertainment 
and is faintly dramatised it is, 
I suppose, mine. But let me 
use my uncertainty as a mask 
to cover a lack of a verdict 
about this first edition. After 
all, we hated ‘What’s My Line?’ at first. To 
get cynical television critics into the right mood 
for kiddie games of this kind takes time: they 
must be worn down slowly. One thing one can 
say: the chairman seemed to be enjoying it. 
The panel, three from the stage, one from 
journalism, worked with a will, playing daddies 
and kiddies with protean gusto. If sheer hard 
work could produce whimsicality, here at least 
was the elbow grease. Now and then they were 
lined up for a long shot, with the word ‘ Why?’ 
etched, unkindly beneath them. 

PHiLip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadéasting 


DRAMA 
Ace of Hearts 


THE PROFESSORS HAVE CLASHED hotly, in their 
time, over John Ford’s ‘’Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore’ (Third), which might be called an affair 
of the heart. ‘Rich in beauty’, says one. And 
another: ‘When Giovanni rushes in with 
Annabella’s bleeding heart upon his dagger the 
effect is as near tragedy as if it were a pound of 
sausages’. This heart bothers every 
writer on Ford. It has become as 
notorious—though from a far better 
play—as Hieronimo’s tongue or 
Titus’ pie of some decades earlier. 
Ford was being violently theatrical 
in the way of his world: for our 
taste the play comes off much better 
on radio, where imagination can be 
tactful. A mistimed laugh in the 
theatre may ruin all. The producer 
of a current ‘Macbeth’ insists 
obstinately on following the Folio 
and bringing in ‘th’ usurper’s cursed 
head’. I can guess what would 
be done with Annabella’s heart. On 
the air the horror-stuff did not dis- 
turb us: the play, inescapable 
tragedy, held from the moment we 
heard the voices of Giovanni and his 
Friar during an opening scene in 
which Ford goes at once—we have 
to beware of this phrasing—to the 
heart of things without preliminary 
pother. 

The theme is incest, a brother’s 
love for his sister outside ‘ the laws 
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of conscience and of civil use’. Ford’s title— 
which used to be clipped primly to ‘’Tis Pity—’ 
—is wildly unfortunate: a bargain-basement 
label for a play from the Silver Age of Stuart 
drama. October is in the air. It is as if we 
are throwing open a casement to hear the last 
sounds from a strange, passionate world coming 
up to us through the night. The often dark, 
melancholy verse is full of echoes. We think, 
unexpectedly, of other star-crossed lovers—even 
if Friar Bonaventura, with his vision of purga- 
tory (‘Weep faster while I do read a lecture =) 
is hardly from the same cell as Romeo’s Friar 
Laurence. Fate—it is Giovanni’s excuse—broods 
over the play: misfortune is hanging in the 
stars: we know that, in the manner of the 
period, there must be work for the gravedigger, 
and that those left alive will be fortunate. 
Again radio helps Ford: we are spared the 
visual excesses, and for a listener the end is not 
merely ‘trimmed in reeking blood’. I have to 
dissent from the colleague who finds Annabella’s 
dying ‘Brother, unkind, unkind! ’ inadequate. 
It is no place for one of those sonorous fare- 
wells. Annabella’s words, in performance, are 
right and-simple: this is a passage to be heard, 
not mulled over in the study. 

The broadcast production matched power 
with power. It is hard not to slide into cata- 
logue. Thus Leon Quartermaine can occupy 
any monastic cell in the Drama; and the names 
of Barbara Couper and Robert Harris must 
always dignify a cast. Max Adrian, with a cheer- 
ful-prickly voice that can be like crackling thorn, 
brought up the foolish Bergetto: Ford disposes 
of him too ruthlessly. I was not sure of Denise 
Bryer’s Annabella, paler than need be, though 
she joined touchingly in the last dialogue with 
her brother (and its close). David Peel, taking 
Giovanni full-tilt from the first, persuaded us 
that, like another wooer, he was ‘mad in’ 
Annabella’s love; we believed, too, in his fatalism. 
Reasonably, Martyn C. Webster, who produced, 
let Ford speak for himself, and (as tactfully) 
restrained him from saying too much. 

From. Parma we moved to the ranks of 
Tuscany and to an affair of the mind, Piran- 
dello’s ‘Henry IV’, tale of the mock-Emperor 
in his Tuscan villa. This (produced by Wilfrid 
Grantham) is the dramatist’s most redoubtable 
play. ‘I’vé no particular desire to go mad here’, 
says one of the young men; we have felt like 
repeating this in some of Pirandello’s plays, but 
not in ‘Henry’ where the mask-and-face busi- 
ness is more compelling than -usual. Here a 
radio version is bound to lose something (one 
remembers Ruggeri’s searching eyes), but Ernest 
Milton, knowing the part intimately, managed 
to picture the man in that wayward, charged 
voice of his, with its sudden sibilant gusts, its 
swoops and its curvets. It can be an exhausting 
voice to listen to; but these are, we feel, the 
tones of Pirandello’s Henry. 

As a rule, Monica Dickens has so much 
narrator’s gusto that it was curious to find in 
“The Happy Prisoner’ (Home) a play that 
seemed to fade while we listened to it. I do not 
know whether the fault is in the original book 
or the radio-version by John McNair; but I 
suspect, in the version. The cast worked earnestly 
(without much reward) through this variation 
on the ‘bedroom play’. Susan Buret is clearly 
an actress with a sense of humour, and Peter 
Coke is one of the few actors who can laugh 
and sound genuinely amused, 

J. C. TREwIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Nineteen to the Dozen 


By AN UNACCOUNTABLE OVERSIGHT I have never, 
in all my official and unofficial listening life, 
heard a lawn tennis commentary until last 
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Friday. This is the more strange that in my pre- 
teen years I was an impassioned spectator of the 
male and female tennis champions of those days, 
the former in white flannel trousers, the latter 
in boaters bristling with hat-pins and volu- 
minous full-length skirts and petticoats, Not 
only that: ten years later I not infrequently 
returned from a rural tournament with a prize 
in my pocket. On the other hand I have 
listened from time to time to horse races (despite 
the fact that disappointments in betting had 
quenched my interest in this sport at an early 
age); less frequently to boxing and cricket, and 
always, of course, to the Boat Race. Since last 
Friday, therefore, I am qualified to declare that 
a tennis commentary is, or can be, the most 
breathlessly exciting experience the B.B.C. pro- 
vides, with horse-racing a close second. 

The commentators of these two sports are, of 
course, lucky in the overwhelmingly abundant 
supply of material provided by the rapidly 
changing events. They are never confronted by 
the painful necessity to plug uneventful gaps 
with wads of half-hearted small-talk. On the 
other hand, to suit the word to the action when 
actions come fast and thick every instant calls 
for a keen eye, quick brain, and a preternatural 
gift of the gab. Failing these qualities, the 
listener is left high and dry. One has only to 
listen, as I did a few weeks ago, to Raymond 
Glendenning commenting on a race and then, 
later the same day, to a less proficient commen- 
tator, to realise how much we depend on the 
commentator for our participation in the event. 

Until last week I believed that Mr. Glen- 
denning held the record for high-velocity speech, 
but I was wrong. Pegasus himself can never 
have approached the speed of championship 
tennis and so it is unnecessary for race com- 
mentators to develop the speed of Max Robert- 
son or Rex Alston, the two commentators of the 
men’s final at Wimbledon, which must, I 
estimate, have bordered on the supersonic. 
Totally unaccustomed to this intensive barrage 
of words, I was completely stunned for the 
first half-minute or two; then brain cleared, ear 
adjusted itself, mind’s eye came into focus, and 
I listened and mentally watched with perfect 
ease. I needed no stop-watch to tell me that 
Mr. Robertson was the faster of the two aces. 
He not only described every stroke but stated 
the name and position of the server at each 
service—a great help to the mind’s eye. When 
Mr. Alston changed places with him I had to 
supply this detail from memory, and doubtless 
it was his omission of it which allowed him 
time to speak a trifle more slowly, so that the 
listener was able to lean back and slacken by a 
hair’s breadth—no more—the tensity of his 
listening. There is a complex pleasure in this 
kind of broadcast. Apart from the thrilling 
excitement of the game there is the wonder and 
delight of hearing words used at lightning speed 
with perfect audibility, faultless syntax, and 
absolute accuracy of visual description. 

When is a series not a series? ‘ Born British 
in the Nineteen-twenties ’ seems to me about as 
loose a classification as could be found for a set 
of talks, and the added definition ‘ represent- 
atives of the Queen’s generation’ is only to say 
the same thing in other words. However, if the 
idea produces good talks it will have justified 
itself. So far I have heard two of them. The 
first, Anthony Wedgwood Benn’s, disappointed 
me; indeed it was the chilly adjective unexcep- 
tionable which sprang to my mind when he 
stopped speaking. Mr. Benn had taught me, each 
time I heard him on ‘Any .Questions?’, to_ 
expect many more exhilarating qualities in his 
talk. Perhaps he needs the stimulus of argument 
and discussion to do himself justice. The second 
talk, ‘ Science'and Responsibility ’, was by John 
Perret, a micro-biologist on the staff of the 
National Institute for Medical Research who 
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spent part of the late war in a Japanese prisoner- 
of-war. camp. He posed and answered un- 
equivocally, step by step, the question whether 
science should serve the welfare of society or 
the cause of knowledge. At our present stage 
of development, he said, our thirst for know- 
ledge blinds us to the need for wisdém, and his 
conclusion was that the only creed by which we 
can work today is ‘Love thy neighbour as 
thyself’. A very good talk. 

MartTIn ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Three Operas 


IT IS UNFORTUNATE that Britten’s new opera, 
‘Gloriana’, should have become the subject of 
‘political’ controversy. On the one side we have 
those who point to it as a shining example of 
the fruits of royal patronage and imply that any 
criticism is first cousin to lése-majesté. On the — 
other, we have the unpleasant spectacle of the 
Philistines, who cannot endure the expenditure 
of any public money upon the furtherance of the 
arts, using the event as a stick to beat the Arts 
Council. All this makes dispassionate criticism 
of the opera as a work of art more difficult. 
But at least we can get the facts right. As I 
understand it, the opera was not commissioned 
by the Queen; its dedication was offered to, and 
graciously accepted by, Her Majesty. The Arts 
Council only come into the matter as supporters 
of Covent Garden’s activities in general and not 
of this production in particular. ‘ 

A re-hearing of the opera last week did not 
cause me to modify my first imipression that, 
despite many brilliant incidental strokes, the 
music never really carries the action of a scene 
or an act forward to its climax in one sweep. 
It seems to consist of fragmentary ideas which 
have not been fashioned into a larger coherent 
form. And, hearing more of the words than 
was possible in the opera-house, I was astonished 
at the cavalier way they have often been treated 
by the composer. Sometimes there has been no 
attempt to reproduce the natural inflections of 
a sentence, which may be one reason why the 
meaning so often eluded one in the theatre. 

*‘Gloriana’ also raises a larger question. Is 
Britten, in his attempt to portray realistic 
characters and lay bare their psychology in 
opera, on a sleeveless errand? It would seem, 
judging by results, that fantasy is the opera- 
composer’s most profitable sphere. The realities, 
the psychological truths, may be presented, as 
they are presented in ‘The Magic Flute’ or 
Strauss’ ‘ Ariadne’, but they are best presented 
as in these operas, obliquely and by implication. 
Whither Britten’s procedure leads may be ob- 
served in his final scene, where the composer 
abdicatés in the presence of the anthology of 
Elizabeth I’s magnificent utterances put together 
by his librettist. This might be treated as fantasy, 
but the words are left, literally, to speak for 
themselves, and that we are moved is due‘solely 
to a great mistress of the English language. 

‘Ariadne’, heard from Glyndebourne under 
John Pritchard’s direction, was such sheer en- 
chantment that I am taking the first chance of 
adding sight to hearing. I want to see Sena 
Jurinac’s performance as the composer, which 
even as sound conveyed all the fervour of a 
vivid adolescent imagination, now exalted by a 
musical idea, now downcast by a setback to his 
ideals. What lovely, sensitive singing it was! 
This prologue went extremely well, lightly 
played and with every point perfectly made. 

That we forgot our regret at Mme. Jurinac’s 
absence from the opera of ‘ Ariadne’ itself is a 
high tribute to the two American sopranos, who 
sang the parts of Ariadne and Zerbinetta, 
Dorothy Dow produced a lovely stream of 
steady, well-phrased tone which flowed graci- 
ously over Ariadne’s spacious melodies. Matti- 


: wilda Dobbs made a delicious contrast with her 


light, vivacious voice. She has not the diamond 
brilliance of Ilse Hollweg who sang the part at 
Edinburgh three years ago, but her sweeter tone 
gives the part 4 more feminine charm, which is 


of particular value in the scene where Zerbin- 


etta, out of the wealth of her experience, gently 
gives the composer his first lesson in the facts 
of life. 

The three secondary sopranos were less secure 
than the principals in their difficult trios, but 
the men were uniformly excellent. Richard Lewis 
has developed the heroic resonance required for 
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Bacchus and made what is really the poorest 
music in the opera sound more significant than 
usual. The four masks were brisk and lively, 
which is all that is required of them, except 
Harlequin who sang his little gem of a song 
most beautifully. And there was Sesto Bruscan- 
tini to give authority and humour to the part 
of the composer’s master. 

Mr. Bruscantini is also the mainstay of the 
production of Rossini’s ‘La Cenerentola’, in 
which, it must be confessed, the musical butter 
is sometimes spread rather thinly. (But when 
Rossini does lard it on, how rich it is!) Brilliant 


Polish Piano Music 


By KATHLEEN DALE 


as the Dandini is, he does not now so much 
overtop the rest of the cast as he did last year. 
Marina de Gabarain sang with greater authority 
and assurance, giving a really lo¥ely perform- 


_ance. The funniness of the two ugly sisters, 


admirably played by Alda Noni and Fernanda 
Cadoni, came over the air well, and Ian Wallace’s 
Don Magnifico is now a richly comic and 
Italianate performance, from which certainly 
provincial intonations have been eliminated. Juan 
Oncina again sang melliflously as the Prince, and 
the orchestra played in fine style under Signor 
Gui. DyYNELEY HussEy 


Piano music by Polish composers will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 6.0 p.m. on Sunday, July 12, and 


OLAND has given to the world many 
composers of piano music from the early 
nineteenth century to the present day, 

but only two, as yet, whose work as a 

whole has won universal recognition. Of these, 
only one takes rank among the great masters. 
Chopin is, of course, the most important 
figure in the history of Polish music. He revo- 
lutionised the whole art of writing for the piano 
and made one of the most valuable individual 
contributions to the entire literature of the key- 
board. The pianist’s repertory today would be 


unthinkable without his sonatas, ballades, 
scherzos, nocturnes, études, preludes, im- 
promptus, and valses. His polonaises and 


mazurkas are among the best-loved movements 
in dance form by composers of any nation. 

To Chopin belongs the distinction of having 
evolved a kind of idealised folk music which, 
while being strongly national in feeling, appeals 
to music-lovers in general. He had no imme- 
diate inheritor of his musical ideals. After his 
death in 1849 Polish music developed along 
other lines in the hands of a succession of 


pianist composers who lived, as Chopin had 
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done, in exile from their politically oppressed 
homeland. Many of them, such as Theodor 
Leschetizky (1830-1915), Kaver Scharwenka 
(1830-1924), Ignaz Paderewski (1860-1941) and 
Leopold Godowski (1870-1938), to name the 
best known, won greater renown as virtuosos 
and pedagogues than they did as composers. By 
undertaking extended concert tours and by 
founding institutes of piano playing in capital 
cities in Europe and America, they increased 
Poland’s prestige as a nation of pianists but they 
did not lay the foundations of a national school 


ef composition. Their music has largely lost 


‘currency Much of it was intended in the first 
place for their own use on the concert platform 


_ or for the instruction of their pupils, and it is 


more notable for being finely designed for the 
keyboard than for its intrinsic qualities as music. 


Hardly any of the concertos, sonatas, or varia- 


tions by these composers survive in the average 
performer’s repertory, but those of their works 
that are distinctly Polish in character, as, for 
instance, Paderewski’s ‘ Tatra Album’ for piano 
duet and Scharwenka’s ‘Polish Dances’, are 
still tnjoyed by pianists in private if seldom 
played in public. 

Less well known outside Poland than the 
virtuosos, but more influential in the subsequent 
history of his country’s music, was Zygmunt 


‘Noskowski (1846-1909), who lived the greater 


part of his life in Warsaw and composed many 


large-scale works. Himself a pupil of Stanislaw 


Moniuszko (1820-1872), the most important 
Polish opera composer of his period, Noskowski 


7.30 p.m. on Friday, July 17 


became the teacher of the group of composers 
who were later to form the spearhead of the 
Polish musical renaissance at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Chief among them was 
Karol Szymanowski (1885-1937), next to Chopin 
the most significant figure in Polish music, and, 


like him, fated to die comparatively early of 


consumption. 

The creative work of Chopin and Szymanow- 
ski differs profoundly although they both wrote 
compositions of the same type and even the 
same number: three sonatas each, two books of 
studies, a set of preludes, and numerous Polish 
dances. But whereas Chopin wrote almost 
exclusively for the piano, Szymanowski essayed 
many forms of composition with equal success: 
operas, ballets, symphonies, incidental music to 
plays, chamber music, and songs. He was a fine 
pianist, but he was not, like Chopin, an inimit- 
able interpreter of his own works. His piano 
music, which comprises about:a third of his 
total output of some sixty works, has become 
known largely through the championship of 
eminent pianists among his countrymen such 
as Jan Smeterlin and Artur Rubinstein, to each 
of whom some of his mazurkas are dedicated. 

Szymanowski’s musical style stands in con- 
trast to Chopin’s inasmuch as it underwent 
many changes in direction, while Chopin’s 
developed continually but did not alter radically. 
Szymanowski was alternately influenced by 
Skryabin, Strauss, Debussy, Reger, and Schon- 
berg, The impact of their mutually antithetic 
styles upon this manner of writing for the piano 
is manifest in a series of works which are 
strikingly different in character and progres- 
sively more complex. They include the romantic- 
ally expressive Preludes, Op. 1 (composed 
1900-1902), twelve virtuosic Studies, Op. 33, 
dedicated to Cortot, the exquisitely sensuous 
impressionistic pieces ‘Métopes’, Op. 29, and 
“Masques ’, Op. 34, and intellectually conceived 
sonatas. Most of these compositions are dis- 
tinguished by intricate writing on three staves, 
constantly changing time-signatures, and delicate 
colouring. In the hauntingly beautiful mazurkas, 
which Szymanowski wrote towards the end of 
his active career and which have points in com- 
mon with Chopin’s, the texture is closely 
concentrated and the rhythm steady. 

Chopin enshrined the spirit of Polish folk 
music more intimately and more artistically, 
perhaps, in his mazurkas than in any other 
section of his compositions. As a whole series 
they reinterpret in supremely imaginative fashion 
the melodic amd harmonic essentials and the 
rhythmic vitality of the original material. The 
five to be played on July 17 represent varying 
moods and styles that recur throughout the 
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whole collection of over fifty. The chromatically 
inflected Mazurkas in A minor, Op. 17, and in 
B minor, Op 33, are instinct with Slav melan- 
choly, and the diatonic D major, Op. 33, 
pulsates with life and energy. These three are 
composed in several alternating sections in 
different keys and styles. The short Mazurka 
in A flat major, Op. 41, is unified by a brief 
central episode embodying the working of a 
motive from the opening theme. The Mazurka 
in C sharp minor, Op. 50, which attains a 
powerful climax, is a highly organised move- 
ment in which the musical ideas are developed 
symphonically within a richly woven texture. 
All these mazurkas, and the six by Szymanowski 
included in the same programme, are marked 
by the reiteration of short melodic fragments; 
a prominent trait of Polish folk music. 

Szymanowski’s mazurkas resemble Chopin’s 
in their freedom from elaborate passage-work 
and their insistence on the rhythmic aspect of 
the music. The twenty of Op. 50 (1926-1931) 
and the two of Op. 62 (1935) were inspired by 
the highland music for instrumental ensemble 
with which he became familiar in the Tatra 
mountains in south Poland. In translating this 
unique material to the piano he sometimes com- 
bined the weird, untamable melodies with 
acutely pungent chromatic harmonies. The 
music sounds as though it were being heard 
simultaneously with its far-off, distorted echo 
(Op. 50, Nos. 2 and 10). Pedal basses often 
stabilise the fluid tonality (Op. 50, Nos. 1, 11 
and 12), successions of resounding discords 
alternate effectively with phrases in canonic 
imitation (Op. 50, No. 2). The musical language 
is indefinably enchanting to the ear. A Chopin- 
esque touch may be observed in Op. 62, No. 1, 
when the opening melody returns heavily dis- 
guised by decorative notes. 

The piano music by some of the composers 
of the present generation domiciled in Poland 
is only just finding its way to this country. It 
carries on the Szymanowski tradition of vitally 
interesting writing for the keyboard, daring 
combinations of sound, intellectual contrapuntal 
texture, complex rhythmic schemes, and infinite 
resource in devising effective figuration. Typical 
works of this school of composition are a set 
of Twelve Studies, all with individual titles such 
s ‘Capriccio’, ‘ Notturno’, etc., by Boleslaw 
Woytowicz (b. 1899), and the ‘Suite a la 
Quinte’ by Andrzej Panufnik (b. 1914), consist- 
ing of twelve pieces in variation form arranged 
in an alternating series of fantastically brilliant 
studies and enigmatic interludes. They make 
heavy demands on the player and carry the 
listener into a strangely stimulating new world 
of sound. 
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When you go on holiday 


‘ 


Secure all means of entry into your 
house. 


Cancel orders for newspapersand milk. 


Inform the police how long you will 
be away. 


Ask a friend to keep an eye on the 
house. 


Put your valuables in a bank. 


Make certain that 
your property is 
fully insured against 
Burglary and all 
other risks. 


For full details 


Ask the man fromthe | 
Prudential 
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Don’t let burglars | 


ay 


locking 
latch 
3L91. When you go away, an 
extra turn of the key deadlocks 


62/6 


FOR METAL WINDOWS 


Window 
Lock. No. 
8003. Easily 
fitted to the 


y- 


Burglars are on the look-out for empty houses 
at this time of year. Make quite sure your 
house is properly secured — with Chubb locks 
on the doors and windows. 


Chubb bolts and locks are designed to beat the burglar. 
Chances are the very name will send him somewhere 
easier, So see your ironmonger right away, ask to see the 


Chubb Burglar Baffling locks, and enjoy your holiday 
without a care. 


CHUBB 


LOCKS 


Send for free illustrated booklet ‘‘ How.a burglar works 
and how to stop him.” 


GHUBB & SON’S LOCK & SAFE CO. LTD. 40-42 OXFORD ST., LONDON W.I 


frame, and easily 
locked—but 
opens only with 
the key. One key 
can serve for 
eyery window. 
Bronze finish. 


How much is a cheque book? 


Lloyds Bank makes no specific charge for a cheque 
book, but the Bank has to recover from its customers the 
stamp duty which it paid to the Inland Revenue when 
the stamps were impressed on the cheques. Look closely 
at a cheque stamp and you will see figures showing the 
date when the Bank made this payment. 

How to use a cheque book is explained fully in the 
booklet “‘ Banking for Beginners’. You can obtain a 


La LLOYDS BANK @) 


look after your interests 


4 CHINA CABINET OR BOOKCASE 


These three very useful pieces of adaptable 
furniture can be used separately or built 
up into one of many combinations. For 

instance, using the combination of the 
storage unit on short legs as a base with 
the sideboard on top, the falls make a 
drinks cupboard on one side and a bureau 
desk on the other. The pieces can be fitted 
with legs of varying heights, according to 
the requirements of the room. In the same 
range we have extending Dining Table and Single 
and Arm Chairs to match. Write to us for descriptive 
leaflets of these pieces and of our Dining Room, 
Bedroom and Occasional furniture, also the name 

of the retailer nearest to you. 


r) Gordon Russell Limited 


BROADWAY * WORCESTERSHIRE 
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_ your return. 
_ found odd bits of bother at these times: So let 
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Set aaa aot ae yee 
‘For the Housewife 


fe 
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a ANY of you will have been going off 
a for regular holidays year after year, 


leaving your house in perfect order and 
as regularly finding it safe’ and sound on 
But there are people who have 


us begin with the three main services—water, 


- gas, electricity. I-put them in that order because 


of their relative importance at this time. 
Turn the water off at the main tap, and if 


_ you do not know where it is, now is the time 


‘to find out. Having done that, drain the whole 
system, hot and cold, and flush the w.c. 
cistern, too. That may seem a little unnecessary, 
but most houses have a storage tank up in the 
loft which holds twenty or thirty gallons. It is 
controlled by a ball valve, as is the cistern of the 
w.c. Ball valves have been known to fail, tanks 
have been known to spring leaks, and if any- 
thing like that happened while you were out 
ef the house for a fortnight you can imagine 
what sort of a mess you would find on your 
return. ; 

Gas is important, too, especially in older 
houses where gas pipes often wander about all 
over the place and may be thirty or forty years 
old. Often they leak a little at joints and 
elbows. That does not matter much in the 
ordinary way, when doors and windows are 
constantly being opened, but in a house shut 
up fast for a week or two you might get quite 
a nasty concentration of gas. It takes only a 
second or two to turn off the tap: you will find 
it by the meter. Then turn on one gas tap until 


” 
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Leaving the House for the 


By W. P. MATTHEW 


the gas no longer flows, and that is that. Do 
not forget to turn the tap off again, though, 
for obvious reasons. Electricity: nothing 
much to go wrong there? Maybe not, but 
again how long does it take to throw over a 
main switch? : 

It is worth while ringing your local telephone 
exchange .and telling them not to put through 
any calls until your return. You will have to 
confirm the instruction in writing, but a. few 
words on a postcard are enough. Sneak thieves 
have a playful habit of ringing a number and, 
getting no reply, they know that the premises 
are unoccupied and the coast clear for a little 
breaking and entering. If the service is laid off, 
they do not get the tell-tale ringing tone. 

Do not forget to stop delivery of papers, milk, 
bread, and so on. ; 

Then, too, have you thought that this is the 
ideal opportunity to have repairs done to equip- 
ment which cannot easily be spared at any other 
time? The radio, electric iron, vacuum cleaner 
—these things that work for fifty weeks in 
the year need a little checking over as well as 
a rest. 

Pets, of course, will have been provided for. 
What about pot plants? What do you do about 
watering these—or do you give them up for 
lost? Stand them all on the kitchen floor and 
put a bucket of water on the table. Get some 
strands of wool, one to each plant. Put one end 
in the bucket and the other end just below the 
soil in the pot, and water will be conducted 
down the wool to the plant, and all will be 


Holidays 


well. You can do this in-a greenhouse or con- 
servatory, too.—Home Service 
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Honor TRACY (page 45): journalist; author of 
Kakemono: A Sketch Book of Post-war Japan 

ANTHONY Hurd (page 47): M.P. (Conserva- 
tive) for the Newbury Division of Berks since 
1945; agricultural correspondent of The 
Times since 1932; President, Farmers’ Club, 
1951; author of A Farmer in Whitehall” 
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Educational Adviser, Colonial Office, since 
1945; Director of Education, Mauritius. 1940; 
author of History of the Gold Coast 
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Skeletons in the Cupboard. 


By. Taffy 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, July 16 


4. A Skeleton (S). of a word is the group of letters,” 


in their original order, that are left when one or 


t 
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more letters of the word are omitted. Thus F TR, 
THE, AHER are S’s of father. 


2. A Common Skeleton (C.S.) of two or more 
words is a S. which is common to these. words. Thus 
HRD is a C.S, of ‘heard’ and ‘ hoarding’. 


3. The Greatest Common Skeleton (G.C.S.) of 
two or more words is the C.S,. of these words which 
contains the greatest possible number of letters. 
Thus CROS O is the G.CVS, of ‘ crossword’ and 
“ creosote’, 


4. Across lights: These, in order, form a proverb 
and 4 quotation from English poetry which puts 
the same basic idea into other words. 


5. Down lights: For each down light, clues are 
given to two words, the light being the G.C.S. 
of these two words. 


CLUES 
1. gymnast (7); concur (5). 2. inn (8); bleach (6). 
3. artificial pool (7); old writer’s appliance (8). 4. 
A range (5); fate (7). 5. Woe (5); gesture of 
humility and reverence (12). 6. anger (6); watcher. 
7. a method of cooking (6); a refractory person (6). 
8. ova (4); e.g. beans (7). 9. Kind (5); care 
for (5). 10. plan (6); invited (6). 11. cutting (6); 
plausible (8). 12. Sweetie (5); be resplendent (5). 
13. a foot (6); zeal (10). 14. black-lead (8); spotted 
(7). 15. Tart or town (8); obliquely (4), 16. an 
affliction (8); a bundle (5). 7. grief (6); mighty 
(6). 18. huge (7); assertion (9). 19. a low fellow 


(7); embraced (6). 20. Keen (7); crowded together 
(6). 21. heavenly observation (9); curt (5). 


NOTES 


Dl. See Webster. D4. Milton’s ‘ Lycidas’ was Edward 
King’s elegy. A5. A Christmas Ca-ol. Stave 2. Dick Wil- 
kins. D5. In The Day’s Work. All. * As You Like It’ 
Il, 7, 36. Al5. Barchester Towzrs. D198. See his fameus 
“Pied Beauty’. D21. See Commeniaries, Bk I, Chap x, 
p374. A23. Owing to his dea‘n-ss, he had to be turned 
tound, to see the applause. D24. During the first world 
war. A26. Westward Ho! ‘How they took the great 
galleon ’. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: G, Page (Staines); 2nd 
prize: E. S, Ailey (H_rrcw); 3rd prize: Mrs. 
K. M. Dole (Romford). 


CROSSWORD RULES.—En-r:s should be on-the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addr ssed 
to the Editor of THE Listener, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword’ jn the 
jJeft-hand top corner In al] matters connected with the 
cresswords the Editor’s decision is final 
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Study at home 
and Pass 


Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for the General Certificate 
of Education (London, Oxf., Camb., Northern, 
and others); London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
Econ., LL.B. and B.D. Degrees; Ordination, 
Teaching, Law, Hospital Administration, Statisti- 
cal, and other examinations; also in single 
subjects. Courses are conducted by a:staff of 
over 100 graduate tutors: students receive 
individual attention; tuition is continued 
free in the event of failure. Fees are moderate 
and deferred terms can be arranged. Over 22,000 
Successes, 1930-1952. PROSPECTUS, free from 
C.D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post— 
the Regent Institute way. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
English Course is the best investment they 
have ever made. The tuition is so planned 
that you make noticeable progress within a few 
hours. 


Post this advertisement to-day to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Y/391A), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8—enclosing a 2id. stamp 


—for an interesting 15-Minute Test (with key) 
and “Word Mastery’ (the prospectus)— 
without obligation. 


ADDRESS... fo ivcciesess 


AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING COMMISSION 


Producer of Drama and Features 
VICTORIA 


The Australian Broadcasting Commission ‘invites 
applications for appointment to the position of Producer 
of Drama and of Feature programmes on the staff of 
the Victorian Branch of the Commission in Melbourne. 


The successful applicant will be appointed at a salary 
according to qualifications and experience within the 
range £A1214-1428 (to which is at present added a 
cost-of-living adjustment of £A192 per annum), 
Applicants should state age and nationality and 
furnish full particulars cf experience in broadcasting 
and qualifications as a producer. Duties will include 
producing serials, plays, and special features as 
required. Applicants should possess a good know- 
ledge of the history of drama and developments in 
radio drama and have had experience in studio pro- 
duction technique and in editing and adaptation of 
plays. An understanding of radio writing in regard 
to both features and plays is desirable. Copies only 
of references should be forwarded, 


Applications which close on 24th July, 1953, should 
be addressed to the Assistant Controller of Admini- 
stration (Personnel), Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, Box 487, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia. 


ECONOMIC DIGEST 


(MONTHLY) 


wil! keep you informed of 
important you 
the 
modern avalanche of articles, 


many items 


are. liable to miss in 


reports, lectures, memoranda. 


Free specimen copy 


with pleasure 


The Secretcry, Economic Research 
Comncil, 18 South St., London, W.1 
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Here you see how the 
new ‘Cooltip’ is specially 
designed to giye you the 
purest possible smoke 


ae 


THE LISTENER 


Abdulla brings 


Virginia smokers a 


-filtered 


cigarette... 


flavourful and smooth 


The seven-ply tips used in the new 
Abdulla Cooltipt cigarettes are con- 


structed from layers of cottom wool ; 


laminated on to pleated tissue. The 


cotton wool. traps unwanted 


. elements while the tissue ensures a 


smooth and cool draw: only the 
pleasure percolates. Cooltipt Fully- 
Filtered cigarettes bring you the 
pure enjoyment of smoking in all 
its rich Virginia flavour. 

These luxury cigarettes, packed in 


attractive aluminium 
cases, cost only 


3/7,.20 
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_ UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


U.C.C.,; founded 1887, which is an 


| Tuition by Post 


1953 


Educational Trust, with a staff of highly — 


qualified Tutors, offers expert and 
successful tuition for General Certif. of 
Education (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc.), London University Inter. 
and. Degree exams., Teaching Diplomas 


and . Certificates, Law, Professional 
Preliminary, Local Government, Civil. 
Service. Moderate fees; instalments, 


PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, — 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge. ae 


FRENCH—SPANISH 


-GERMAN-ITALIAN. 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 
Everything seems to fit like a jigsaw puzzle; 
You actually read. write and speak French 
all the time, which gives you confidence. 
You know that it will only be a matter of time 
until you master the language. (L.1226) 


HIS letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages 
by the Pelman method. 4 
This wonderful method enables you to learn * 
aforeign language without using a word of Eng- 
lish. Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 


Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 


The Pelman method is explained in four 
little books; one for each language: 


French, Spanish, German, Italian. 
State which book you want and it will be 


sent to you by return, together witha specimen 


lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. : 


WAZ 
How | | 
EASY it is! Va 
You-can DRAW! 


If you really want to draw, even if you 
have never tried before, P.A.S. postal 
tuition will teach you to produce your 
own original sketches. A pupil says:— 


“Before starting, I thought it 
almost impossible for one whose 
experience of drawing was nil 
to do any of the studies. How- 
ever, I have been agreeably 


ee ‘ surprised how, once started, 
cS drawings seem to grow—on 
G \/ their own.” 


Sketching is a grand 
hobby, easy, inexpen- 
sive, and offers big op- 
portunities for earning 
sparetime income. 
“Punch” alone has 
4 bought over 4,000 
Pupils’ drawings. Write ~ 
for free illustrated 
Prospectus describing™ 
NY Courses. for beginners 
and AdvancedStudents, 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. TL.55), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
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